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Published by the Marine Corps Association in order to pro- 
vide a forum for the expression of matters which will ad- 
vance knowledge, interest and esprit in the Marine Corps 
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PASSING IN REVIEW 53 


This month's cover is from an original oil painting by 
MSgt John DeGrasse, our Art Director. The original 
painting will be presented to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps by BGen R. D. Salmon, Editor in Chief of 
the Gazette 

We are proud to present, in this issue, one of the finest 
articles on strategy we have ever read: American Sea 
Power and the Indian Ocean by the distinguished author 
and lecturer, George Fielding Eliot. 

Many parents and relatives of Marines have told us 
how much they appreciate receiving the Gazette. It keeps 
them informed about the Corps, what it stands for, what 
it thinks. A subscription to the Gazette is a thoughtful 
and valuable Christmas present. 

On behalf of the Editor in Chief and the staff of the 
magazine, we wish you A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


Copyright 1957 by the MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION, Box 1844, Quantico, Va. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Offices at Quantico, Va. and Baltimore, Md. Subscription rates, $4.00 a year; 
$7.00 for 2 years; $9.50 for 3 years. Foreign subscriptions, $5.00 a year (except US possessions and 
Canada). Every effort will be made to return material not accepted for publication, but no liabil!ty 
is assumed by the Association. All pictures are official Department of Defense photos unless other- 
wise credited. 

Advertising Representative: Shannon & Associates Inc., New York (28 West 44th Street), Chicago, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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During Exercise ‘‘Call and Haul” at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 15 U.S. Army Otters of 
the 2nd Company moved 305 fully equipped 
combat troups of the 16th Infantry a distance 
of 35 miles in 80 minutes. 

Subsequently, 10 Otters shuttled 20 tons 
of ammunition and supplies into an 
improvised “‘battle field’? landing strip in 
a 45 minute period. 

The Otter carries a crew of two—over a 
ton of payload—lands in less than 600 feet. 








Phe Otter—Desiened and Built by 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 


DOWNSVIEW, ONTARIO 
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—the Answer to the Air Force’s Urgent Need 


for a Jet Utility Trainer-Transport 


Designed, built, and flown in record-break- 
ing time, the new “economy size” Lockheed 
JetStar can perform the following missions 
(just as well as the big jets—and for only a 
fraction of their costs): 








For ATC: The JetStar fills an indicated need 
of the Air Training Command for a “top-off” 
navigator bombardier trainer aircraft which 
more nearly equals the speed of jet bombers 
on operational duty. Cruising faster than 450 
knots at altitudes up to 45,000 feet, the JetStar 
fills existing speed/altitude gaps between 
trainer and tactical aircraft in current use. 


For MATS: The Aids to Airways Communica- 
tion Service, operated under the Military Air 
Transport Service, is charged with the respon- 
sibility of airways inspection. The JetStar’s 
high speed and altitude capabilities—com- 


parable to today’s tactical aircraft—will per- 
mit more thorough and effective airways 
inspections. 


For SAC: The Strategic Air Command de- 
pends upon high speeds to rush high priority 
cargo from its headquarters to its retaliation 
bases. The new Lockheed JetStar can transport 
critical parts for bombers and navigation in- 
struments to SAC bases—with jet speed (but 
at much lower cost than the big jets). 


In addition to those above, the new 
Lockheed JetStar can perform many other 
essential military missions. Like all 
Lockheed planes the JetStar is easy to 
maintain, and has the inherent. stamina to 
insure optimum utilization—qualities that 
are more important today in military air- 
craft than at any time in our history. 


GEORGIA DIVISION, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia 


AVIGATOR BOMBARDIER TRAINER 
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Section Training 


. Comments on Col W. F. Prickett’s 
“Basic Training” which appeared in the 
September issue of the GAZETTE. 

Two of the most impressive examples 
of section training occurred during the 
Korean War. The first one in 1951 
started in the G-2 section, Marine De- 
tachment, US Naval Amphibious Train- 
ing Command, Little Creek, Va. This 
training began more as an information 
program, but developed into a section 
and finally a detachment training pro- 
gram. 

The second section training program, 
and by far the most impressive to me, 
was the G-2 section, Ist MAW in Korea 
in 1953. 


I approached the ACofS G-2, with a 
modified basic and technical training 
schedule. This he endorsed and the G-2 
section’s training program started. The 
classroom was the G-2 staff briefing 
room. Classes were held in the evenings 
for 2 hours: rifle and personnel inspec- 
tions were held at 1300 each Wednesday. 


Some lessons learned about a success- 
ful “Section” training program are: 

a) Definite training objective. It 
shouid not be conducted just because 
some other section is doing it. Plan your 
training to teach something needed. 


b) Enthusiastic instructors. During 
your planning of a training program 
think carefully about who will do the 
instructing and provide some training 
for your instructors. Use of rank over 
knowledge is wasteful. Utilize all ranks. 


c) Complete cooperation of the sec- 
tion head. This will be found to be a 
major consideration. An _ enthusiastic 
and encouraging section head will see 
the same reflected in the instructors and 
students. 


Here at Marine Barracks, Great 
Lakes, I am training NCO; so again I 
am in a position to see many of the 
training problems of a_ headquarters 
type unit. We do have some training 
problems to solve, but through the co- 
operation and efforts of the OinC of the 
various sections and the able assistance 
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of the NCOs, we are slowly but surely 
doing something constructive about this 
ever present and very real task of train- 
ing. 

Training is one of the most demand- 
ing and challenging tasks confronting 
a leader, as Col. Prickett comments, 
“Let’s Not Give Up.” 

MSgt H. C. MANION 
Marine Barracks 
Great Lakes, Illinois 


Welcome Aboard 

. | am taking the liberty of writing 
to you with respect to this organization’s 
participation in the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation, and further to enclose a money 
order in the amount of $20.00 for new 
subscriptions. 

This organization has on its rolls 23 
Marine Corps Officers and I am very 
happy to report that as a result of a 
recent drive to support the Association, 
we now have 100 per cent participation. 
A group picture of this organization’s 
officers was taken and will appear in the 
3d Mar Div newspaper Triad. 

Capt Burt C, Simms 
3d Shore Party Bn, 3d Mar Div 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ep: Any other 100 per cent units? 








Good Idea 


... The April issue of the GAzeTTE 
was another excellent issue for this year. 
I believe the average is high. I would 
like to make one comment on the chain 
of command charts in previous issues. 
They are very good, especially for post- 
ing on bulletin boards, etc, where men 
can see and read them. Only trouble is 


if you want to save your GAZETTE jt 
deletes part of an article — such as Ro. 
tate by Battalions. If the back of the 
chart pages were left blank, or the ad. 
vertisements printed on the back, then 
the chart could be removed for posting 
and parts of an article would not be 
missing. 
TSer Jack W. JAUNAL 

29 Palms, Cal. 


Men Against the Mountain 


. . . Having just finished reading Co] 
Prickett’s article “Fight the Enemy” 
(Gazette: Oct °57), I am forced to take 
issue, since the point in question is a 
mere play on words. The key to success. 
ful land warfare is the terrain and its 
relation to the human element that are 
engaged thereon. The wording “‘seize, oc. 
cupy and defend” a certain piece of ter- 
rain is not to achieve a place in the sun, 
but a “point of control” for a given bat- 
tle situation. For example; the seizure 
of Mt. Suribachi by the 28th Marines on 
Iwo Jima was more than just planting 
the American flag or enjoying an excel- 
lent view of the Pacific, but to reduce a 
heavily fortified area that controlled the 
landing beaches and over one-half of the 
island. When I say a play on words, the 
seizure of the objective-Hill wi 
infers and includes the destruction of 
the enemy; if there is doubt as to this 
statement, someone has missed a portion 
on the phases of offensive combat. To 
the best of my knowledge and experi- 
ence there is no written doctrine that 
states, when occupying a piece of ter- 
rain the occupying force will remain 
near the crest or on the forward or re 
verse slopes. The individual in com- 
mand, the situation, enemy forces and 
the overall tactical plan will affect the 
type of tactics and positions to be em 
ployed. Maybe our teachings and past 
experiences have created the attitude 
the Colonel mentions; if so, a re-empha 
sis on the subject might be in order, but 
let’s not deemphasize terrain and its 
bearing on the tactical situation. By 
changing the wording we would accom 
plish just that! 

Instead of Col Prickett’s different ap- 
proach, let us have a better understand- 
ing of the meaning and purpose of seize, 
occupy and defend. 

Capt R, F. MAIDEN 
I&I, 11th SpecInfCo, USMCR 
Galveston, Texas 


Thanks 


. . « The November issue of the Ga 
ZETTE featured a reproduction of the 
Official Seal of the Marine Corps on the 
cover, with the suggestion that it was 
designed to be cut out and framed. This 

(continued on page 7) 
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DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS 
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THE SOLDIER 


Much more than the H-Bomb is needed to 
insure our total security. 


For the threat of massive retaliation is not 
a complete deterrent to aggression. Border 
incidents and “brush fire” wars cannot be 
handled by nuclear weapons alone. 


What kind of military program, then, do we 
need? The consensus of top military strate- 
gists answers it this way: 


We must have forces capable of meeting 
every aggressive threat, adaptable to the 
strength and skill of the aggressor and to 
the terrain, climate and geographical factors 
in the military problem involved. 


This means the mobile, lightning-fast soldier 
of the new Pentomic Army...the man on 
foot with a gun in his hand, artillery behind 
him, and the full might of our entire arsenal 
readied for his support. For this man is the 
military policeman upon whom the keeping 
of the peace must always heavily depend. 


Martin is a prime contractor to all branches 
of the military. Among the most advanced 
weapon systems currently being produced 
for the soldier is LACROSSE. As the proto- 
type of a new family of artillery guided 
missiles, this important weapon is one of 
the basic developments of the Army's 
advanced Pentomic concept. 
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is a fine idea and I imagine that many 
offices and homes will soon be adorned 
with the picture. 

Publication of the reproduction on 
the cover of the GAzETTE will cause some 
consternation, however, among those 
subscribers who keep files of the maga- 
zine and have them bound. There are 
undoubtedly many people who like to 
keep the various issues intact and who 
would also like to frame a copy of the 
cover. 

It would have been preferable to 
reproduce the Seal on an inside page 
where it could have been removed with- 
out ruining the magazine. This could 
probably be offset by making copies of 
the cover available to interested indi- 
viduals at a small charge. You could 
even do better than this by making an 
extra cover available to subscribers at 
no charge, with a charge being made to 
those who do not subscribe. 


Capt Greorce E. Morrison 
3825 Ingalls Ave. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Ep: We have a limited number of cover 
reproductions on hand, which will be 
sent without charge to those requesting 
them. One cover for each request. 


Keep up the Good Work! 


... We continue to enjoy reading and 
using articles from the MARINE Corps 
GAZETTE in our instruction. The ac- 
count of the operation on the Sinai 
Peninsula (Gazetre: Sept ’57) was in- 
deed interesting. I used it as an illustra- 
tion of the present-day value of rather- 
conventional tactics that have been of 
value so many times in the past. We can 
still do a great deal with the intelligent 
use of what we have now. 


BGeNn L. C. Hupson 
LFTU, Little Creek, Virginia 





On 10, 11 and 12 September, of 
this year the first Annual Unit Com- 
bat Marksmanship Competition was 
conducted at Marine Corps Schools. 
The competitors consisted of one 
rifle squad chosen from each regi- 
ment within the Marine Corps. The 
competition was won by the repre- 
sentative squad of the 8th Marines, 
2d Mar Div. 

All members of the winning squad 
of the 1957 competition will be 
meritoriously promoted. Further, 
provisions are being made to meri- 
toriously promote the members of 
squads winning this competition in 
succeeding years, subject to concur- 
rence by their Commanding Gen- 
erals. 
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#® $jTHROUGHOUT THE HISTORY OF THE US Navy, THE 
Indian Ocean has remained virtually an unknown 
sea. We have had few if any naval interests. in its 
waters. Save for the pursuit of far-ranging Confed- 
erate sea-raiders during the Civil War, and the round- 
the-world cruise of the Fleet in 1908, it was rarely in- 
deed that an American man-of-war was seen in the 
Indian Ocean prior to WWII. 


This American disinterest in one of the world’s 
great oceans was, like the Monroe Doctrine, a tacit 
acceptance of the Pax Brittanica. British control of 
the Indian Ocean was one of the eternal verities of 
world politics. From the October dav in 1783 when 
brave Admiral Suffren sailed for home, alter his vain 
struggle to revive the French power in India, until 
that Easter morning of 1942 when the Japanese fleet, 
having broken into the Bay of Bengal, launched its 
dive-bombers against Ceylon, the Indian Ocean was at 
peace under the British trident. With the exceptipn 
of the Mesopotamian campaign in WW I, such fight- 
ing as took place on its waters or along its shores was 
incident to local wars or colonial operations in Asia 
Ab aeuee Woaler MRO) mE Comeelemlileutty @)i me) melaeili(eirimasiiitianac 
destrovers suéh as the German Emden. 

The Japanese assault on Ceylon in 1942 was the 
curtain-raiser for a new era. It marked the_begin- 
ning of the decline of British seapower and the con- 
traction of the Empire which that seapower sustained. 
So far as the Indian Ocean is concerned, the climactic 
event in this intperial retreat has been the withdrawal 
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George Fielding Eliot is a distinguished author and lec- 
turer. Born in New York, he was educated partly in 
the US and partly in Australia. He holds a BA from 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. From 1939 
to 1947 he was military and naval correspondent for 
the NY Herald Tribune. He was military analyst for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company from 1939 to 
1946 and for the Mutual Broadcasting System from 1950 to 1952. He lec- 
tures at the US Naval War College, National War College, Command and 
General Staff College and the Canadian National Defence College. 








of British power from the great cen- 
tral position of India. Once deprived 
of this base area with all its resources 
and its strategic location between 
the eastern and western gateways of 
the Indian Ocean, the ability of Brit- 
ain to maintain, unaided, the com- 
mand of those gateways has been se- 
riously impaired. Withdrawn also 
from Ceylon and Burma, Britain has 
not, today, a single naval or air base 
over the entire 3600 miles from 
Singapore at the northeast corner of 
the Indian Ocean to Aden at the 
northwest, save for a refueling sta- 
tion on an atoll in the Maldive Is- 
lands. 

Yet with the translation of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Ma- 
laya into independent states, the 
specifically British military respon- 
sibilities in the Indian Ocean have 
greatly diminished. Today they may 
be defined as* the protection of com- 
merce, notably that of the oil-trade 
of the Persian Gulf; the extinguish- 
ing of the last embers of Communist 
revolt in Malaya; and the security of 
sea-communications with Australia 
and the Far East. In all of these, the 
United States also has an interest of 
varying degree. All of them are con- 
nected with the continued security 
of the Indian Ocean and of the na- 
tions around its shores. The basic 
requirement of that security may be 
stated in a single phrase—exclusion 
from the Indian Ocean area of Com- 
munist power and influence. 

This is also a vital consideration 
to the global strategy of the struggle 
against the Communist coalition—a 
strategy in which Britain bears an 
important part, but of which the 
power of the United States is the 
mainstay. Thus today, for the first 
time in history, the United States 
has a definite long-term strategic in- 
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terest in the Indian Ocean; and be- 
cause of the diminished power and 
authority of Britain in that area (as 
elsewhere) the United States is re- 
quired to support that interest with 
its own power, or at least to be visi- 
bly prepared to do so. 

Strategically, the Indian Ocean is 
an enclosed sea to which entrance 
from other seas may be had only at 
the corners: 


1) On the northeast, by the water 
passages through or around the 
flanks of the so-called Malay Barrier 
(the islands of the Indonesian Archi- 
pelago). Of these passages, the 
Straits of Malacca and Sunda ard 
the route north of Australia through 
the Timor Sea are the most import- 
ant. 

2) On the southeast, the route 
from the Pacific Ocean south about 
Australia. 

3) On the northwest, the Suez— 
Red Sea—Gulf of Aden entrance 


{rom the Mediterranean. 

4) On the southwest, the route 
from the Atlantic Ocean around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

During the long period of British 
control, all these entrances were 
either directly controlled by Britain, 
or commanded by British bases, 
Within the Indian Ocean, the In. 
dian sub-continent provided a super- 
bly located base position, and Brit- 
ain controlled, directly or indirectly, 
much of the remaining Asiatic and 
African shoreline as well as the is- 
land continent of Australia to the 
southeastward. While France, Por- 
tugal and the Netherlands (and for 
a time Germany and Italy) had colo. 
nial possessions bordering on the In- 
dian Ocean, the French harbor of 
Diego Suarez, at the northern tip of 
Madagascar, was the only defended 
naval base flying a flag other than 
Britain’s Thus British control of 
the Indian Ocean was so complete 
as to fall within the strictest classic 
definition of seapower—the control 
of sea-ccommunications for her own 
use, and the ability to deny them to 
any enemy. 

This sea-control gave security and 
flexibility to the employment of the 
magnificent Indian Army in support 
of British strategic policy. The Field 
Forces of that Army—four divisions, 
five cavalry brigades and supporting 
clements—were maintained in a 
high state of readiness, and in case 
of need could be reinforced substan- 
tially from the vast reservoir of In- 
dian manpower, for which the In- 





A cruiser and destroyer refuel at sea 
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dian Territorial Force and the In- 
dian State Forces provided a frame- 
work. Of the regular units of the 
Indian Army, about one-fourth of 
the infantry, one-ninth of the cav- 
alry and nearly all the artillery were 
British. 

The command, staff and admini- 
stration of the Indian Army ac- 
quired a wide background of experi- 
ence in organizing, supplying and 
embarking expeditionary forces tai- 
lored to the varying requirements of 
British needs within and adjacent to 
the Indian Ocean area. During the 
latter half of the 19th century, it be- 
came habitual to employ the Indian 
Army as an Imperial strategic re- 
serve throughout the whole vast re- 
gion from Egypt to the South China 
Sea, a practice to which the transfer 
of authority from the East India 
Company to the British Crown, fol- 


lowing the great Mutiny of 1857, 
contributed. 


Between 1857 and WW II, the In- 


' dian Army from its own resources 


mounted and carried through to suc- 
cess, wars of considerable dimensions 
in Ethiopia, Burma and Afghani- 
stan; took a notable part in the in- 
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vasion of Egypt in 1882; conducted 
the Mesopotamian campaign in WW 
I; and also provided not only large 
contingents of the British Empire 
forces in Egypt, the Dardanelles and 
Palestine, but sent a complete corps 
and a cavalry division to fight on the 
Western Front in France. Indian 
units formed part of the permanent 
garrisons of Aden, Singapore, Hong- 
kong and Mauritius, and were re- 
peatedly employed in dealing with 
minor troubles in the Persian Gulf 
area. 

British control of the Indian 
Ocean and of its entrances and exits 
was thus directly associated with the 
amphibious teamwork of the Indian 
Army and the Royal Navy. This 
power-position within the Indian 
Ocean was a principal ingredient of 
British predominance in the Middle 
East, so essential to maintaining di- 
rect communication between the 
United Kingdom and India, Aus- 
tralia and the Far East. Until the 
rise of Japanese naval power, it 
prevented the development of any 
serious rival in this region. It was 
the tacit reliance of the Dutch in the 
East Indies and the Portuguese in 


Mozambique and Timor; it was the 
guardian of Australia and of many a 
British ward from the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar to the Sheikhs of Kuweit and 
Trucial Oman and the Rajahs of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

It was based on sound principles 
—concentration, mobility, economy 
of force. Local security elements 
were kept to the minimum require- 
ments of immediate defense, pending 
seaborne reinforcement. So long as 
the Royal Navy could deny the sea- 
approaches to the Indian Ocean to 
any hostile sea-power, there was no 
means by which an exterior enemy 
could break into the area, except by 
a major land campaign through ex- 
tremely difficult terrain. On the 
northeast this was not to be antici- 
pated during the long centuries of 
Chinese military weakness. The de- 
fense of the northwest frontier of In- 
dia against a possible Russian thrust 
was, however, a constant preoccupa- 
tion of the Indian Army, and three 
wars with Afghanistan were fought 
with the primary purpose of scotch- 
ing Russian influence in that coun- 
try. Farther west, Russian or Ger- 
man pressure on Iran was usually 
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USS Forrestal — symbol of modern sea power 


countered by British seaborne pres- 
sure at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
It was, however, from this point to 
the Suez Canal and the Levant Sea 
that the real danger to the British 
imperial position in the Indian 
Ocean was habitually considered by 
British strategists to be most acute. 
The defense of India and the Indian 
Ocean area was inseparably bound 
up with the security of the Middle 
East against the traditional ambi- 
tions of expanding Russian impe- 
rialism or the opportunistic ambi- 
tions of a Napoleon, a Hohenzollern 
or a Hitler. 

But given the continued capabil- 
ity of the British fleet to exclude 
rival navies and of British power 
and diplomacy to deny the Middle 
East to invaders by land, the Brit- 
ish “system” within the Indian 
Ocean was virtually unassailable. If 
it had a weakness, distance was the 
name for it. 

The British possessions were al- 
most entirely lacking in industrial 
resources. Until the completion of 
the Singapore base in the 1930's, the 
nearest British dockyard capable of 
carrying Out major repairs to a capi- 
tal ship was at Malta, 6,000 miles 
from Singapore and 4,000 from Bom- 
bay. This weakness, of course, was 
relative; as long as no other power 
was capable of operating capital 
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ships within the Indian Ocean, Brit- 
ain could and did maintain her 
naval control there by means of a 
cruiser squadron and a handful of 
destroyers, aided by sloops for such 
duties as chasing gun-runners and 
slave-dhows in the Persian Gulf and 
showing the flag in various remote 
ports as occasion required. Control 





ol the entrances (and more or less of 
the waters beyond them) and the ab- 
sence within the Indian Ocean of 
any naval rival made this possible. 
It was the growth of Japanese sea- 
power that forced a penny-pinching 
British government to bring the 
Singapore base to completion; and 
it was the loss of Singapore and the 
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preaching of the Malay Barrier en- 
trances by the Japanese fleet that 
marked the beginning of the end of 
British control. 

The conditions which the United 
States today faces in seeking to es- 
tablish its own naval capabilities in 
the Indian Ocean, are similar in 
some respects to those of the British 
past, but quite different in others. 

Geography has not changed. The 
Indian Ocean is still an enclosed sea, 
controllable by control of the four 
entrances. Two of these, at the 
southeast and southwest, lead from 
waters (the Pacific and South Atlan- 
tic respectively) in which our sea- 
power is paramount. The first is 
flanked by Australia, which we may 
assume will continue to be friendly 
to our purposes and is at present our 
Ally. The second is flanked by the 
Union of South Africa, which can 
hardly be willing to see a Commun- 
ist intrusion into the Indian Ocean. 
It is at the northeastern and north- 
western entrances that future diff- 
culties are to be anticipated. In 
neither case is hostile seapower the 
major threat we must now consider. 
It requires an elastic imagination 
indeed to suppose the Soviet Navy 
capable of forcing the Malay Barrier 
in the teeth of our Pacific Fleet. In 

the Mediterranean, a land-air cam- 
paign of considerable dimensions 















































USS Thetis Bay embarks Marine assault troops 


would have to be mounted againsé 
our Turkish allies before the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet could pass the Dar- 
danelles, and even then it would 
have a long way to go and formi- 
dable opposition to overcome before 
it saw the warm waters of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The real and present danger to 
our interests at these two entrances 
of the Indian Ocean is found in the 
weakness of the states flanking the 
narrow waters—the Republic of 
Indonesia on the one hand, and the 
Arab states on the other. This weak- 
ness invites Communist interference 
and infiltration. 

In Indonesia, the indigenous Com- 
munist Party has just taken second 
rank in the municipal elections and 
seems to be gaining ground rapidly 
in’ the populous island of Java, 
though far less successful in the out- 
lying islands. There are signs that 
the people of Borneo, Celebes, Su- 
matra and the Moluccas are growing 
restive under centralized Javanese 
rule. Military revolts, without ex- 
ception anti-Communist in character, 
have taken place or are in progress 
in all these islands. The saving grace 
here is that Indonesia is an archi- 
pelago. Were a Communist regime 
to take over in Java, it is difficult to 
see how, lacking seapower, it could 
overcome anti-Communist resistance 
in the other islands. The Indonesian 
Navy consists only of small destroy- 
ers and escorts, and not many of 
these; inter-island shipping is chiefly 
carried on in Dutch bottoms under 
contract with the Indonesian govern- 
ment. Should the attempt neverthe- 
less be made, we would have to con- 
sider very carefully whether we 
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should not intervene to protect the 
non-Communists in the outlying is- 
lands. Certainly those islands could 
be denied to Communist contro! if 
we decided to make the effort to do 
so, and we would be under strong 
pressure from Australia and (prob- 
ably) from the Philippines to take 
firm action. Indeed, so far as the 
islands immediately to the westward 
of New Guinea are concerned, it is 
unlikely that the Australians would 
suffer them to be taken over by Com- 
munist force even if they had to in- 
tervene alone. On the other hand, 
in any free-world intervention, the 
Soviet (or Red Chinese) counter- 
move would surely be to try to fur- 
nish arms, ships and planes to the 
Indonesian Communists, accom- 
panied by a flood of propaganda and 
denunciations of “imperialist aggres- 
sors,” etc., both in the court of world 
opinion and in the United Nations. 
This boils down to a question with 
which we have already been faced in 
the Middle East — are we or are we 
not going to use our seapower to 
prevent the delivery of arms to local 
Communists and their dupes for the 
purpose of subjecting their fellow- 
countrymen to Communist rule and 
attacking their non-Communist 
neighbors? 

At the northwestern entrance to 
the Indian Ocean we find Egypt, a'- 
ready infiltrated by Soviet influence 
and with armed forces re-equipped 
with Soviet weapons after a consid- 
erable proportion of earlier Soviet 
deliveries was taken away from them 
by the Israeli in the whirlwind 4-day 
Sinai campaign of last Fall. Egypt 
has seized and retains control of the 
Suez Canal. Yemen, at the southern 


exit of the Red Sea, has also received 
Soviet arms and is making trouble 
for the British in the Aden protec. 
torate. 

In all these danger areas, the prob. 
lem of preventing Communist ex. 
ploitation of local weaknesses and 
local conflicts is complicated for us 
by the rising wave of Asian nation- 
alism. The habitually anti-Western 
tendency of this movement is, of 
course, a heritage from the imperial 
past; but there can be little doubt 
that the policies pursued by some 
Asian governments are characterized 
by a lack of prudence and restraint 
which is directly related to the vis- 
ible weakening of British authority, 
The collapse of the British power- 
system from Egypt to the Malay Sea, 
and especially the disappearance of 
the Anglo-Indian army with its sea- 
mobility, has left the Indian Ocean 
area virtually a power-vacuum. What 
is perhaps worse, it has left the In- 
dian Ocean flank of the Middle East 
“in the air.” Now as previously, the 
Middle East cannot be made secure, 
whether against direct or indirect 
attack, by efforts based on its Medi- 
terranean flank alone: the pressure 
of seaborne power on both flanks — 
or its tangible presence—is required. 
And now as previously, weakness in 
the Middle East is the greatest source 
of danger to the Indian Ocean area, 
just as a power-vacuum in the In- 
dian Ocean is a primary source of 
danger to the Middle East. These 
interlocking facts are instinctively 
recognized by the rulers and peoples 
of the entire region. The heady wine 
of nationalism becomes the more 
dangerously intoxicating when no 
rude awakening to a hangover of 
dire consequences is to be antici- 
pated. 


The effect of the dissolution of 
British power in the area has to be 
considered against the background 
of its long tenure of unchallengeable 
authority. For the better part of two 
centuries, it had sometimes been re- 
sisted, but never (in the end) success- 
fully. Attempts to make deals with 
its distant foes had ended in invari- 
able disaster. An Amir of Afghani- 
stan might accept Russian presents 
and Russian promises, but then 
came a Roberts with his tough bat- 
talions of Tommies, Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, and the Russians — after 
their habit, which endures to this 
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day — discreetly withdrew from the 
presence of danger and sought less 
risky pickings elsewhere, leaving the 
reckoning to be paid by their dupes. 
A German agent might spread gold 
lavishly along the Persian Gulf, seek- 
ing a terminal harbor for the Berlin- 
Baghdad railway—but when it came 
to taking delivery of the goods, there 
on the sandy beach of Kuweit stood 
a company of Dogra sepoys, while 
the Union Jack fluttered alongside 
the Sheikh’s banner over the custom- 
house. A wave of semi-Asian nation- 
alism in the form of the Young Turk 
movement might make common 
cause with the German Empire and 
promise to expel British imperialism 
from all its holdings in the Near 
East: but the result was the break-up 
of the Ottoman, not the British im- 
perial position in that region. Did 
a sheikh in Trucial Oman defy the 
British rule and start a profitable 
gun-running business? Came a sloop 
wearing the White Ensign to dissolve 
the Sheikh’s mud fort with 4-inch 
shells, and the Sheikh’s dream of ill- 
gotten gains with it. Did an Egyptian 
colonel named Arabi Pasha “The 
Egyptian” —egged on* by Russian 
intrigue — gain control of the Army 
and begin preaching of Egyptian 
rights to the revenues of the Suez 
Canal? Came Sir Garnet Wolseley 
with British and Indian troops, 
backed by a battle fleet, to overrun 
Egypt in a smart 2-week campaign. 
Only 20 years ago, the one unques- 
tionable fact in the minds of all who 
dwelt between Suez and Singapore 
was the invincibility of British pow- 
er. The memory of man — indeed 
the legend of generations — ran not 
to the contrary. Nationalism might 
mutter in the bazaars; it might, on 
occasion, riot in the streets of Cairo 
or Calcutta; it might even massacre 


a detachment of the Guides in Kabul, 
or the survivors of a British garrison 
on the ghat at Cawnpore. But there 
was no future in these outbreaks, 
and the more sober leaders of Asian 
and Egyptian nationalism knew it. 
Indeed there were great numbers of 
Asians who served the British “Raj” 
— were even willing to give their 
lives in its service. The Indian Army 
— one of the twin pillars of British 
power—could not have existed 
without them. Behind the Indian 
Army and the scattered detachments 
and garrisons around the rim of the 
Indian Ocean stood the Royal Navy. 
The British could come when they 
would, and in such strength as they 
needed, and no one else could come 
to challenge them. For the British 
held the sea and the gates of the sea. 
That all this great and awesome 
fabric should dissolve in hardly more 
than a decade, as though at the wave 
of a genie’s hand, is a circumstance 
which has much to do with the ebul- 
lience of Asian nationalism today, 
whether the particular exponent 
thereof be named Nehru or Nasser. 
Within the Indian Ocean area, no 
force has appeared to take the place 
of the British-Indian system. No 
great naval or military power lives 
today upon the shores of that Ocean. 
Australia, in the far southeast, has 
in the presence of gathering danger 
and the absence of effective British 
protection, built up a far greater 
measure of military force (including 
a medium-sized Navy) than its tax- 
payers were previously willing to 
support. The indigenous units. of 
the old Indian Army have been di- 
vided between India and Pakistan; 
each has also a small Navy and a 
small Air Force. In the Red Sea 
region, Israel’s tough, well-com- 
manded forces have a window on the 
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Gulf of Aqaba, and the Emperor of 
Ethiopia has an army which proved 
its quality in the Korean war. No- 
where else on the shores of the In- 
dian Ocean and its tributary waters 
do we find an Asian or African state 
with armed forces having any fight- 
ing value beyond the maintenance 
of internal order. 

As for British power, it has dwin- 
dled to small garrisons at Aden and 
Bahrein, a somewhat larger one at 
Singapore, the King’s African Rifles 
in East Africa with a hard core of 
British infantry, and the forces now 
engaged in finishing off the Commu- 
nist jungle fighters in the Federation 
of Malaya, which include British, 
Australian, New Zealand, African 
and Fiji units with 6 to 8 battalions 
of Gurkha mercenaries, supported 
by several squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force. A Malayan army is being 
built up, and has reached a strength 
of 7 infantry battalions and an ar- 
mored car regiment. There is also a 
small air detachment at Aden, and 
one in Kenya. It is stated in the 
British White Paper on Defence that 
a carrier task force is to be main- 
tained in the Indian Ocean, based 
on Singapore. But the political fu- 
ture of Singapore itself, to say noth- 
ing of Malaya or Kenya, is uncertain. 
Confronted by challenge, the British 
record over the past 10 years has 
been one of eventual withdrawal, 
with or without a preceding period 
of ineffective resistance. The anti- 
Communist campaign in Malaya was 
possible only because of the support 
of the majority of the Malay popu- 
lation; but even this is compromised 
by the presence of very large num- 
bers of “Overseas Chinese.” 

The French are gone from their 
Indian enclaves, and from Indo- 
China; they remain only in Mada- 
gascar and French Somaliland. The 
Dutch have left Indonesia. The Por- 
tuguese in Goa are under constant 
Indian challenge. And along the 
northern frontiers of South Viet 
Nam, Laos, Burma and India itself, 
broods the vast growing military 
might of Red China, while the Soviet 
Union glowers across the borders of 
Afghanistan, Iran and Turkey. 


Little wonder, then, that Asian 
nationalism is feeling its oats, or 
that men speak of Homer Lea’s long- 
ago work, “The Day of the Saxon,” 
with the respectful awe accorded to 
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a prophet whose words have been 
underlined by the iron pen of his- 
tory. 

Little wonder, either, that a simi- 
lar ferment stirs in Africa, bursting 
forth in Mau Mau massacres and 
providing fertile soil for poison-seeds 
developed in Moscow and broadcast 
by Radio Cairo. 

There are plenty of intelligent 
Asian and African leaders who real- 
ize the danger of Communist pene- 
tration and put no reliance in Com- 
munist promises. They know that 
weak, newly independent states, 
slowly groping their way toward a 
still uncrystallized future, cannot 
yet from their own resources find the 
power to resist the Communist colos- 
sus. But they are restrained, or at 
least hesitant, in seeking help from 
the only source of strength which 
has the necessary capabilities — the 
United States—by a morbid fear 
that outside power present in their 
vicinity means a lessening of their 
independence, even a threat to its 
continuance. This is, to them, the 
lesson of all experience with power 
coming from afar. Communist prop- 
aganda is fertile and ingenious in 
cynical agitation of this theme, 
which is the chief reliance of Mos- 
cow and Peiping in the existing in- 
terlude between the fading of British 
power and the not-yet-fully-prepared 
Communst advance into the result- 
ant vacuum. 

The military and political prob- 
lem which faces the United States in 
the Indian Ocean area and in its 
Middle Eastern bastion is how to 
provide a reliable substitute for the 
British-Indian power system which 
will be visibly reassuring to Asian- 
African fears of Communist penetra- 
tion, while arousing no counter-fears 
of American imperialism entering by 
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the back door as British imperialism 
departs by the front. 

The first requirement necessitates: 
1) short-term capabilities sufficient 
to bring effective aid to any threat- 
ened state of the area against limited 
or localized Communist or Commu- 
nist-inspired threats and 2) long- 
term capabilities which could defeat 
a major Communist penetration 
should one be attempted. 

The second requirement rules out 
the presence of American troops in 
the territory of any Asian or African 
state on anything like a permanent 
basis. Our Indian Ocean strategy 
cannot be founded, as was the Brit- 
ish, by American presence on its 
shores, but rather by American ac- 
cess when and as required, associated 
vith the development of friendly 
local forces. 

Fortunately, Communist power is 
not yet established within the area 
either, unless it can be said to be 
established in Egypt. Sea-distance is 
a handicap to us, as it was to the 
British. But overland distance is an 
even greater handicap to the Com- 


munist states and is compounded by 

some ol the most difficult terrain, 
from the logistic viewpoint, to be 
found on the surface of the globe, 
Here a circumstance which served 
the British well can work as well for 
us: seaborne power can still concen. 
trate more rapidly at the head of 
the Persian Gulf than landborne 
power can be conveyed there from 
the Trans-Caucasian or Trans-Cas- 
pian areas of Russia. Airborne pow- 
er can be transported more efficient- 
ly over the surface: of the sea than 
over mountain ranges: and the link. 
up is faster and surer. Penetration 
of the “‘fringe-land” from the “heart- 
land” is still an operation of war in 
which the fringe-land defenders have 
decisive advantages as long as help 
is available to them from the sea. 
Greece and Korea are but the most 
recent demonstrations of this truth; 
military history is replete with 
earlier examples. 

In making seaborne support avail- 
able to Communist-threatened _peo- 
ple on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, we lack the tremendous ad- 
vantage of the central Indian base 
which the British enjoyed; but we 
have an advantage scarcely less valu- 
able which they lacked. The vast 
Pacific Ocean area is a reservoir and 
nursery of American seaborne power. 
From its perimeter we can project 
that power in any required direc- 
tion. Here, surely, is the base area 
from which our Indian Ocean strat- 
egy should be developed. 

We canot, of course, neglect the 
northwestern approaches. The vital 
bastion of the Middle East can no 
more be defended from the Indian 
Ocean flank alone than it can from 
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position in the Mediterranean, 
linked indissolubly with our partici- 
pation in the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance, is bolstered by control of the 
Western entrance from a_ well-dis- 
persed base complex in Spain, Mo- 
rocco and the Azores, by a powerful 
striking force in the Mediterranean 
itself, by close association with the 
British base-chain Gibraltar-Malta- 
Cyprus. In the eastern Mediter- 
ranean we are in alliance with the 
principal military power of the re- 
gion — Turkey. 

The great strategic weakness on 
this flank arises from our lack of de- 
pendable control of the sea com- 
munications between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean. The 
missing link must be reforged. If 
this cannot be done by peaceable 
means, it will one day be done by 
military means under the pressure 
of necessity. It does not lie in the 
Nassers of this world to stand, for 
long, astride a great waterway upon 
which interests far beyond their com- 
prehension are dependent. 

Meanwhile, within the Indian 
Ocean itself, what are the immediate 
military requirements? For short- 
term purposes involving immediate 
support to endangered friendly peo- 
ples, it would appear that the time 
has come to maintain an American 
task force in the western Indian 
Ocean comparable to, though per- 
haps somewhat smaller than, the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
This force should include at least 
one carrier (with a versatile air 
group) and one or two cruisers, with 
destroyers, mine-sweepers and escort 
types. It should have a high anti- 
submarine capability. Seaplanes will 
be very useful. A Marine element, 
of at least battalion landing-team 
strength, is indispensable, and should 
have sufficient transport facilities to 
provide ample and comfortable ac- 
commodations for troops who must 
spend much time on shipboard in 
one of the hottest climates in the 
world. At least two destroyer-type 
transports should be available for 
quick response to emergencies re- 
quiring only small forces. Perhaps 
even more important, a helicopter 
transport (LPH) should be included 
when available; hydrographic con- 
ditions along much of the Indian 
Ocean littoral make normal ship-to- 
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the Mediterranean flank alone. Our 
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shore movements difficult, and often 
enough the focus of trouble will lie 
well inland rather than right on the 
beach. While the Middle East Com- 
mand, established by the Navy in 
1949 — originally for flag-showing 
and acquiring familiarity with the 
area — now falls within the author- 
ity of the Commander in Chief 
Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, it would seem both 
more desirable strategically, and 
more convenient from the adminis- 
trative point of view, to supply a 
larger Indian Ocean task force from 
the Pacific Fleet, with the Marine 
contingent provided by rotating 
BLTs from the 3d Marine Division. 
The “command frontier’ between 
CINCNELM and CINCPAC might 
perhaps be adjusted in the light of 
future experience. 

The distances are, of course, con- 
siderable: thus it is some 5,600 miles 
from Okinawa, where the bulk of 
the 3d Marine Division is located, to 
Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. But 
then, it is 5,000 sea-miles from Suez 
to Bahrein—and East Coast Marines 
are a long way from Camp Lejeune 
when they get as far as Suez! Also, 
the furnishing of the Indian Ocean 
task force from the Pacific provides 
for the constant coming and going 
of reliefs along the whole sensitive 
Asian fringe-land from Singapore 
westward, with many opportunities 
for calls at friendly ports and mak- 
ing impressive elements of American 
floating power visible to doubtful 
and anxious peoples. The use of an 
advance staging area in the Philip- 
pines and a practice of carrying out 
the actual reliefs well to eastward 
should diminish the time-risk factor 





as regards the day-to-day strength ot 
the Okinawa garrison and carrier 
availability in the Seventh Fleet. 

Like the Sixth Fleet, the Indian 
Ocean task force should be sea-based 
with minimum dependence on local 
ports. An attempt to establish a per- 
manent US naval base in the Indian 
Ocean might not be politically de- 
sirable at present. The force sug- 
gested has the versatility and striking 
power to handle local short-term 
situations in support of friendly 
forces, or even on its own in some 
circumstances. It could be rapidly 
reinforced from the Pacific (or per- 
haps from the Mediterranean) in 
case of need. But it seems indispen- 
sable that one more element of flex- 
ible power should be added — in- 
digenous military forces which can 
be used, not only for local defense 
but for the support of distant collec- 
tive operations. We can hardly hope 
to reconstruct an exact equivalent of 
the old Indian Army, but it is surely 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
to find a reasonably acceptable, if 
somewhat smaller, substitute. 

Thus in the Baghdad Pact area 
between Karachi and the Persian 
Gulf, one first-class Pakistani divi- 
sion trained for amphibious opera- 
tions might make a very useful con- 
tribution, and if two could be made 
available we would be cooking on 
the front burners. US funds would 
be needed for training, transports, 
airlift, landing craft, weapons and 
equipment. Whatever the size of 
Pakistan’s contribution to such an 
amphibious force, it would almost 
certainly involve an overall increase 
in her present establishment, since 
she has inherited the one-time Anglo- 
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Indian responsibility for the security 
of the Northwest Frontier. Other 
possible sources of troops for the 
amphibious needs of Indian Ocean 
security are British East Africa, or a 
British-Gurkha contingent from Ma- 
laya — and, of course, Australia in 
matters immediately involving Aus- 
tralian security such as trouble in 
Indonesia or a serious military threat 
to the Middle East. Finally, it is not 
impossible that the Emperor of 
Ethiopia might think it helpful to 
make say a regiment of his excellent 
troops available for amphibious 
training in connection with the se- 
curity of the Red Sea-Gulf of Aden 
region. 

At about this point, I can hear 
some modern-minded readers asking 
themselves whether I am really writ- 
ing about plans for collective secur- 
ity in the atomic age, or am still 
living in the days of the Empire 
after all, when whatever military 
difficulties arose were at least di- 
vested of nuclear complications. I 
happen to think that it is just be- 
cause we keep on mixing up nuclear 
“big war” with the requirements for 
dealing with limited war (or limited 
emergencies less than war) that our 
imaginations bog down in the latter 
category. Our needs in the Indian 
Ocean in big war are to be ready to 
move in with such force as may be 
required to keep open our sea com- 
munications, defend key positions 
such as the Persian Gulf, and deny 
the enemy any substantial success 
that would react upon more decisive 
theaters. We are not going to win 
the decision in such a war in the 
Indian Ocean; but if we lose the 
Middle East by weakness in the In- 
dian Ocean, or allow a hostile pene- 
tration of Southeast Asia to cut our 
sea-lanes, we shall be in serious diffi- 
culties. Command of the sea, free- 
dom to move forces and cargoes at 
will upon its surface, or through the 
air space above it, is the essential 
foundation of American strategy. 
Nuclear offense and defense would, 
in such a war, be employed as might 
be required to effect our purposes in 
the Indian Ocean as elsewhere. The 
availability of commanding officers, 
navigators, watch officers, aircraft 
pilots, Marine and Army command- 
ers with a useful degree of familiar- 
ity with the climate, winds, hydro- 
graphic conditions and local politi- 
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cal conditions of the Indian Ocean 
region might make the difference be- 
tween success and failure there; this 
was one reason for the establishment 
of the small Middle East Command 
8 years ago. 

In the field of limited operations, 
nuclear weapons have little or no 
foreseeable application to American 
military activities in the Indian 
Ocean area. Our objective being to 
exclude Communist imperial expan- 
sion without building an empire of 
our own, the increased stability of 
indigenous non-Communist regimes 
is the only alternative. We should 
seek to provide for these regimes, 
during their period of gestation, 
those elements of military force 
which they cannot yet create for 
themselves in sufficient strength, and 
without which they may not be able 


The versatility of sea-power 
is remarkable 


to survive. This is a delicate proce- 
dure. Mutual confidence is the basic 
ingredient of success. It is vital that 
we should convince our Asian and 
African friends that we cherish no 
imperial ambitions. It is just as vital 
that we should convince them that 
when they need our help, we have 
both the will and the ability to give 
it effectively without using weapons 
which might do more damage to 
friends than foes. We assume no 
military handicap in so doing. The 
application of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons lies elsewhere than in the fringe- 
lands of Asia or the jungles of Africa, 
so long as these contain no hostile 
targets appropriate to such weapons. 

Weapons, of course, are only the 
instruments of military policy — just 
as military policy is but a part of the 
national policy which provides the 
weapons. It is beyond the limits of 
this paper to attempt any definition 
of the overall objectives of our na- 
tional policy: but that these objec- 
tives must be global in scope has 
been clearly demonstrated by the 


experience of the past decade. To: 
conduct a global policy from an in- 4 
sular base — such as North Americal 

— the primary requirement is com 
mand of the sea, and today of the 
over-sea air lanes also. The historige 
recourse of land-bound conquerors, 
against the flexibility of seapow 
has been to seek control of narrow 
sea-defiles by overland advance. The 
British learned this lesson step by 
painful step. The shape of their 
Empire, and the support of its mili 
tary requirements by the British tax. 
payer, both came to be founded on 
the principle that hostile or poten.” 
tially hostile control of narrow wa. 
ters vital to British freedom of move. | 
ment was not to be endured. Free.” 
dom of movement upon and over 
the seas is as vital to America today | 
as ever it was to Britain. Control of 
sea-defiles by hostile or potentially 
hostile land-power must become as_ 
instinctively intolerable to Ameri-” 
cans now as it was to Britons axore-— 
time. This demands a certain tough. - 
ening of the national will; a shift of 7 
the relative values we assign to local 
pretensions as against the rights and 
the safety of the free-world commu. ¢ 
nity of nations. 
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drastic as this do not come about 7 


quickly, save perhaps under the ex: 
plosive shock of a Pearl Harbor. As © 
these words are written, Soviet politi- | 
cal and semi-military gambits in the © 
Middle East continue. It has not yet | 
dawned on many of us that Soviet 7 
access to the Middle East is at our | 
sufferance, save at the price of an 
overland war involving the risk of” 
Soviet survival —a risk which they” 
show no desire to accept. We hold- 
the sea, and yet we allow the gates” 
of the sea to be endangered. There-” 
by we risk our own survival. : 
Happily, we show signs of increas 7 
ing awareness of the use and require: § 
ments of mobile power. We are well” 
established in the vast Pacific thea: 
ter. We are the architects of the” 
North Atlantic Alliance, and main-— 
tain a strong establishment in the 
Mediterranean. To link these two} 
power-areas by an increased naval 
effort in the Indian Ocean would. 
not only be strategically and politi’ 
cally desirable, but it might provide 
the final element in an accepted 
global strategy based firmly on the” 
principle of mobility. US @ MC 
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On the threshold of a frightening yet fascinating new age, 
The Kaman Aircraft Corporation would like to express its gratitude 
to and confidence in the only nation in the world which is truly a 
government of, by and for the people. To all who are working to 
keep it that way warmest greetings of the season and heartiest 


wishes for a prosperous and peaceful new year. 
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ENGINEER SUPPORT 


TO THE FMF 


Introducing the Force Engineer Group. An approach 


to a problem which must be solved before 


planning any future operation 





@ $[HE ENGINEER IS A RELATIVELY 
new addition to the Marine Corps, 
actually dating back only to 1940. 
Prior to that time engineers did 
exist, but not in the quantity, or 
with the ability, to provide the re- 
quired support to the Corps’ combat 
elements, ground or air. Since 1940 
the engineer picture has had numer- 
ous changes, some good and some 
bad, and we now have a further 
change which is being brought about 
by the new M Series TO/E. 

This change affects all branches of 
the service and it is believed that 
now is an excellent time to consoli- 


date our position from an engineer 
standpoint and to determine exactly 
how the Marine Corps will go about 
providing engineer support to its 
divisions, wings and force troops 
when considered individually or 
when combined into a Marine Air/ 
Ground Task Force. This article 
presents one approach for solving 
the problem of providing engineer 
support to the FMF. 

While the Marine Corps continues 
to operate on the theory that the 
man with the bayonet is the prime 
factor in the successful completion 
of any mission, the fact cannot be 
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overlooked that the Marine Corps is 
greatly dependent on mechanized 
equipment. Self propelled guns are 
replacing the truck or tractor drawn 
piece. A great proportion of a divi- 
sion can be hauled from point to 
point by its organic motor transport. 
There are highly complicated and 
heavy pieces of equipment such as 
the Terrier Sam and the Honest 
John Rocket. There are the aircraft 
which play such an important part 
in our air-ground concept. All of 
these, plus many more, will require 
support of an engineer nature to 
successfully operate. 

This engineer support will range 
in scope from a simple, hastily pio- 
neered road such as would be need- 
ed to bring supplies to a front line 
battalion, to a fully operational air- 
field capable of handling any type of 
aircraft in the military service. Be- 
tween these two extremes the list of 
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engineer projects is endless and to 
attempt to catalogue them for an ar- 
ticle of this type would be pointless. 
Added to the projects of a normal 
engineer nature, of course, will be 
the many protective installations 
which the nuclear age is forcing on 
us. 

First, take the support which will 
be required by the MarDiv itself. 
Under the new M Series Tables of 
Organization, the division will be 
able to provide itself with only the 
essential support required to provide 
its front-line units with the prover- 
bial beans and bullets. In other 
words, the roads built and main- 
tained by its organic engineers or 
pioneers will be of a most elemen- 
tary nature. 

After an initial beachhead has 
been established and the division 
moves inland, it will require back- 
up support of an engineer nature to 


retain its contact with the beach, 
port or major supply installation. 
Backup support means that some 
outside agency relieves the division 
of engineer responsibility for the 
development and maintenance of all 
engineer works, except that of a pio- 
neer or combat nature, in the divi- 
sion’s immediate zone of responsibil- 
ity. 

Secondly, consider Force Troops 
who will undoubtedly be in on the 
operation with its Service Regiment, 
its artillery, its missiles, its rockets, 
the Force Hospital and so forth ad 
infinitum. These people are going 
to require much engineer planning 
and effort if they are to operate. 

Lastly, look at the problem pre- 
sented by Marine Corps Aviation if 
it is to be brought ashore to provide 
support to our ground forces. Here 
the engineer problems are enormous 
and must be of a more predeter- 
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Engineer problems for aviation are enormous 


mined nature than those posed by 
the ground forces. Airfields must 
approach certain specifications, fuel 
must be available at the site, revet- 
ments must be prepared for the pro- 
tection of all installations and con- 
stant maintenance will be a pre- 
requisite. Actually, the engineer 
problems of a wing are greater than 
the combined engineering problems 
of both the division and_ force 
troops. At present it is hardly clear 
as to how these problems are to be 
solved. 


It should be pointed out here that 
the problems involved in providing 
engineer support to Marine Corps 
aviation are going to exist whether 
or not airfields are in existence in 
the objective area. Too many peo- 
ple are prone to surmise that, with 
an airfield or airfields present, engi- 
neer support will not be too impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, an airfield rep- 
resents one of the most lucrative 
targets that a potential enemy can 
have and it is most certain that such 
targets will not be overlooked. Nor 


would a potential enemy worth his 
salt allow an airfield to be aban- 
doned without putting it out of com- 
mission. These airfields must be re- 
paired and, in most cases, increased 
in scope. In any event, maintenance 
of any field will present a consider- 
able engineer problem. 

Where is this engineer support to 
come from? From what source will 
come the agencies necessary to plan 
for, to coordinate and control the 
engineer effort necessary to make 
possible the successful accomplish- 
ment of a modern amphibious oper- 
ation involving a MAGTF? Needless 
to say, the engineer effort required 
to support such an operation will be 
of a sizeable nature and these ques- 
tions must be answered. 

With regards to the engineer sup- 
port required by a MarDiv, its or- 
ganic engineers, or pioneers as they 
are called under the M Series, can 
provide the immediate support re- 
quired with the exception of bridg- 
ing if an operation is to be of a short 
duration. This engineer support 
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LtCol Cooper was commissioned a 2dLt in the US 
Marine Corps on 27 August 1940, after graduating 
He has served with the 2d, 3d and 7th 
Engineer Battalions and in addition has served as 
Assistant Force Engineer, FMFPac, and Force Engineer, 
He wrote the article because of a sincere 
belief that the Marine Corps must “firm up” its con- 
cept of Engineer support to the FMF. 
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will be of a hasty nature and the 
ability to maintain long lines of 
communication will not exist. The 
division engineer has become strictly 
a combat engineer whose responsi. 
bilities must be limited to the imme. 
diate support of the division itself 
and, if long lines of communication 
must be maintained and improved 
for more economical and rapid 
transportation, backup support of 
an engineer nature will be necessary 
just as the division’s artillery will 
require support from force artillery, 
This support can be provided by the 
Force Engineer Battalion whose po- 
tential is that of heavy construction 
rather than combat engineering, 
It is entirely possible that an entire 
Force Engineer Battalion, reinforced 
by force bridging and explosive ord- 
nance units, might be necessary to 
back up the MarDiv on an opera- 
tion lasting a considerable length of 
time. 

Force Troops, when operating as 
part of a MAGTF will have a heavy 
engineer requirement which will, in 
part, overlap the requirements of 
the division; i.e., the routes of com- 
munication from the force beach- 
head to the division supply points 
will be mostly located in the zone of 
responsibility of Force Troops, and 
work begun by the division will be 
more fully developed. This work 
would be the responsibility or as- 
signed task of a Force engineer Bat- 
talion. Other work such as fulfilling 
the requirements posed by our mis- 
sile units, artillery and other force 
elements would also become tasks of 
the Force Engineer Battalion. It is 
possible that one Force Engineer 
Battalion would not be sufficient to 
provide the engineer support to 
Force Troops and still be capable of 
providing the backup support re- 
quired by the division. 

While it is believed that the Ma- 
rine Corps through its organic engi- 
neers, division and force, can pro- 
vide the needed support to its divi- 
sion and force troops in a MAGTF, 
when the problem of supporting the 
task force’s aviation is posed, a great 
lack of ability is only too evident. 
The Marine Corps does not have 
and probably will never have the 
organic ability of supporting its 
aviation from an engineer stand- 
point. One reason for this lack is 
the fact that, if the Marine Corps 
did organize its engineers in quan- 
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tity for the support required by its 
aviation, it would then be duplicat- 
ing an already existing capability 
within the naval service. 

This capability lies within the 
Naval Mobile Construction Battal- 
ions or Seabees who did such yeo- 
man service during WWII in sup- 
port of both Naval and Marine avia- 
tion as well as Army (Air Force) 
aviation. The Marine Corps no 
longer has these Seabees organic to 
its engineer elements as it did dur- 
ing WWII, and it is not believed 
that a return to this concept is desir- 
able. However, the Department of 
the Navy policy states that where a 
construction problem is beyond the 
capability of FMF units, Naval Mo- 
bile Construction Battalions will be 
assigned to augment the efforts of 
these FMF units. It is only too evi- 
dent that the Marine Corps does not 
have the organic capability of sup- 
porting its aviation and that we will 
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FIGURE 1 


have to rely on our friends, the Sea- 
bees, to provide this support. It is 
believed that this situation will con- 
tinue to exist in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

As has been shown, it has been 
determined that engineer support to 
Force Troops and backup support 
to the MarDiv will be provided by 
Force Engineer Battalions. It has 
also been determined that engineer 
support for Marine Corps aviation 
will have to be supplied by the Navy 
through its Naval Mobile Construc- 
tion Battalions. The number of 
Force Engineer Battalions and Mo- 
bile Construction Battalions would, 
of course, be determined by the fa- 
cilities existing in the area, the facil- 
ities required and the duration of 
the operation. In any event, the 
engineer effort required by a Marine 
MAGTF would require the forma- 
tion of an Engineer Group, and an 
agency which can take care of the 
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initial planning, determine the ma- 
terial required and see to the coordi- 
nation and control of the overall 
engineer effort. 

The agency for the planning co- 
ordination and control of this Engi- 
neer Group would take the form of 
a Force Engineer Group Headquar- 
ters under whose control would 
come all of the engineers available 
to the Task Force, with the excep- 
tion of those organic to the division. 
This headquarters, the nucleus of 
which would be provided by the 
office of the Force Engineer at FMF- 
Pac or FMFLant, would have a com- 
mand status and be assigned a Task 
Group designator. It should be acti- 
vated at the same time as the Head- 
quarters of the MAGTF and other 
Task Groups in order that it may 
begin its planning and carry it along 
concurrently with the other plan- 
ning for an operation. 

This early activation is particular- 
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Someone must build and maintain the field 


ly important in view of the fact that 
operational planning will be affected 
many times by engineer require- 
ments, particularly when aviation is 
to be considered. The engineer must 
always be fully abreast of and have 
his hand in the operational plan- 
ning in order to see that the engi- 
neer planning is properly considered 
and that all plans are feasible from 
an engineer standpoint. If this is 
not done, the success of an operation 
may well be jeopardized. 

Through the above described En- 
gineer Group Headquarters, whose 
commander also acts as Task Force 
Engineer Officer, the Task Force 
Commander is able to control the 
overall engineer effort in the most 
efficient and economical manner 
possible. In it he has one agency to 
which he goes for the entire engi- 
neer picture and from which he re- 
ceives the required advice as how to 
best utilize his engineer forces. If 
necessary, through this agency he 
can redeploy his engineers wherever 
needed; i.e., if the division has need 
for additional support, the Force 
Engineer Group Commander can 
verify the need if he has not done 
so already and immediately make 
available the necessary treops from 
his command. 

As has been said before, all engi- 
neer effort other than that organic 
to the division would come under 
the control of the Force Engineer 
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Group Headquarters. The Engineer 
Group itself, for the maximum sup- 
port of a one Division/one Marine 
Aircraft Wing Task Force might ap- 
pear as shown in Figure 1. 

Tasks assigned to such an Engi- 
neer Group would be as follows: 

1) The provision of backup sup- 

port to the division. 

2) The provision of engineer sup- 
port to the wing. 

3) The provision of engineer sup- 
port to the logistic effort. 

4) The development of facilities 
such as ports or beaches for 
the unloading of supplies. 
The provision of engineer sup- 
port to all Force units. 

6) The provision of general engi- 
neer support to the Task Force 
as a whole. 

While Figure 1 shows an Engineer 
Group that might be required for 
the maximum support of a one Divi- 
sion/one Wing Task Force, the or- 
ganization of an engineer group to 
support a larger task force would re- 
main essentially the same except for 
the number of engineer units re- 
quired. Basically, except for the 
rank of the commander and of his 
section heads, the Engineer Group 
Headquarters would remain _ the 
same. The beauty of the entire En- 
gineer Group concept lies in the 
ability to tailor the engineer sup- 
port necessary to fit each operation 
and to provide one central engineer 


or 
— 


headquarters which can_ properly 
plan, coordinate and control. 

Such an Engineer Group will be 
necessary regardless of whether or 
not the ground forces and the avia- 
tion forces are operating, or plan to 
operate, in the same immediate area, 
As was stated earlier, without prop- 
er planning for engineer support it 
is quite likely that such support will 
not be available when needed. The 
most important job that the Engineer 
Group Headquarters can accomplish 
is during the planning phase for an 
operation. If this planning is prop- 
erly accomplished, and tasks assigned 
properly for the support of the Task 
Force, the control and coordination 
of the engineer efforts should be a 
relatively simple matter under nor- 
mal circumstances. 

However, an agency such as the 
Engineer Group Headquarters must 
be available for the control and co- 
ordination of the engineer effort 
during the actual operation, and the 
importance of this control and co- 
ordination cannot be overempha- 
sized. Too many things can come 
about during an operation that can 
cause a 180° change in plans. The 
responsibility for the redeployment 
or realignment of engineer effort 
should be vested in an agency which 
has detailed knowledge of the entire 
engineer picture. This can only be 
with a headquarters working in close 
cooperation with, and having close 
at hand the facilities offered by, the 
Headquarters of the MAGTF; ie, 
the Force Engineer Group Head- 
quarters. 

The foregoing discussion is based 
on staff studies and field work ac- 
complished by the Force Engineer 
Section, FMFPac, during the period 
October 1955-July 1957. During this 
period, working both in the Camp 
Pendleton area and in the Far East, 
this Force Engineer Section provided 
personnel for the formation of a 
Force Engineer Group on all major 
exercises involving a MAGTF. While 
much has been accomplished, it is be: 
lieved that the surface has only been 
scratched. However, even scratching 
the surface is more than has been 
accomplished heretofore and, with 
continued efforts in this direction, it 
should not be too long before the 
Marine Corps is fully aware of its 
engineer problems and equipped to 
cope with them properly. | US@MC 
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The books listed below have been received recently by the GAzETTE for review. More detailed reviews of many of these 
books will appear in subsequent issues. These books may be purchased at the GAZETTE BooksHoP now. Association members 
who are interested in reviewing books should notify the Editor and Publisher. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
RULES OF CIVILITY—Lewis Glas- 
er. Charlottesville, Va. $1.00 

A neat illustrated booklet which re- 
produces the 110 “Don'ts” which George 
Washington inscribed in his copybook. 
The copybook is preserved in the Li- 
brary of Congress. To lend a colonial air 
to the booklet, the Rules are recreated 
ir. broad nib goose quill calligraphy. 


TRANSISTOR A. F. AMPLIFIERS 
—D. D. Jones and R. A. Hilbourne. 
Philosophical Library, New York. $6.00 

This book details systematically with 
the design of transistor audio-frequency 
amplifiers, and gives the circuitry and 
design details of a versatile range of am- 
plifiers, including those for high fidelity 
reproduction and public address sys- 
tems with undistorted outputs up to 20 
watts. The transistor mainly concerned 
here is the p-n-p germanium type. The 
book was printed in Great Britain. 


TIME FOR A PARTY—Ruth Brent. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
$4.95 
This complete guide to home enter- 
taining shows hundreds of new ways to 
entertain graciously with a minimum of 
expense and effort. Every aspect of 
party giving is included. Photographs 
of table settings show how gay and at- 
tractive your own table can be. The 
wife of a Marine Corps colonel, Mrs. 
Brent has drawn on years of experience 
in party giving, teaching household art 
and writing on the subject to prepare 
this attractive volume. 


NORTHWEST AFRICA: SEIZING 
THE INITIATIVE IN THE WEST 
—George F. Howe. Office of the Chief 
of Mil:tary History, Dept of the Army. 
US Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. $7.75 

This is the 37th volume in the series, 
United States Army in World War II, 
and the first volume in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations sub-series. 
The author tells why and how the Allies 
invaded French North Africa on 8 No- 
vember 1942. It was here that the Allies 
learned lessons which stood them in 
good stead for the rest of WWII. 
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ENSIGN O’TOOLE AND ME—Wil- 
lian J. Lederer. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York. $3.75 
The author of All the Ships at Sea 
rides again—up the Yangtse, down the 
China Sea, into the Pentagon and rough- 
shod through the Admiral’s mess. A 
new and hilarious, partly serious, skirm- 
ish and love affair with the US Navy. 


UNHEARD WITNESS—£rnst Hanf- 
staengl. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $4.95 

Harvard-educated “Putzi’ Hanf- 
staengl was a member of Hitler’s inner 
circle. His importance ranged from the 
emotional hold his musical ability had 
on Hitler’s senses to the valuable entree 
which he could provide to the world of 
international experiences and_ sophisti- 
cation. He fled Germany in 1937 but 
returned there after WWII. This is his 
story. 


KHRUSHCHEV OF THE 
UKRAINE—Victor Alexandrov. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York. $4.75 

A biography of Nikita Khrushchev, 
First Secretary of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, considered to be the most 
powerful individual in the USSR. In 
addition to dealing with Mr. Khrusch- 
chev, the book is also a detailed por- 
trait of post-Stalin Russia. It has been 
a best-seller in England, Germany, Italy 
and France. 


SUEZ STORY—Wvilliam F. Long- 
good. Greenberg, Publisher, New York. 
$3.50 
The story of the Suez Canal, from the 
first primitive ditch dug 2,000 years be- 
fore Christ down through the British- 
French invasion of 1956, and the use of 
the Canal today. Also included are the 
pertinent facts about the vast Suez 
Canal Company. 


DEW LINE—Richard Morenus. Rand 
McNally, Chicago. $3.95 

The story of the 3,000-mile Distant 
Early Warning line—America’s elec- 
tronic Paul Revere. This is the dra- 
matic account of how the almost impos- 
sible task of building this final link in 
the 10,000-mile warning loop around 
our country was accomplished. 


AIR SPY—Constance Babington- 
Smith. Harper & Bros., New York. $4.00 

This is the full story—told tor the 
first time—of Photographic Intelligence: 
what it means, how it works and what 
it actually achieved in WWII. Here is 
a new behind-the-scenes angle on some 
of the most dramatic and important 
events of the war in Europe. 


CONSTANTINOPLE—Harold Lamb. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $5.75 

The magical city of Constantinople 
and the era of Justinian the Great (A.D. 
527-565) are evoked and recreated in 
this volume. Ranging from the decline 
of Rome to the reign of Justin I (518- 
527) and through that of Justinian, 
Harold Lamb re-creates the character, 
accomplishments and failures of Jus- 
tinian. The reader finds himself pres- 
ent, not at the obsequies of an ancient 
civilization, but at the very birth of our 
own. 


A UNITED NATIONS PEACE 
FORCE—William R. Frye. Oceana Pub- 
lications, New York. Clothbound, $3.75. 
Paperbound, $1.00 

An inquiry into the prospects and 
value of setting up a permanent United 
Nations Peace Force. This book ex- 
plores the potentialities, limitations and 
history of various types of international 
forces, and concludes with definite rec- 
ommendations as to the kind of force 
that could be created most feasibly and 
effectively now. The volume was spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


GENTLE TIGER—Charles L. Dufour. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge. $3.50 

Chatham Roberdeau Wheat was the 
leader of the famed “Louisiana Tigers” 
during the Civil War. This is his story. 
A gentleman by birth and lawyer by 
profession, Wheat was above all a sol- 
dier. In rapid succession be fought in 
the Mexican War, with Lopez in Cuba, 
with Carvajal and Alvarez in 2 Mexi- 
can revolutions, with Walker in Nica- 
ragua and Garibaldi in Italy before re- 
turning to Louisiana to lead the 
“Tigers.” 
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ATLAS OF WORLD HISTORY— 
Edited by R. R. Palmer, Rand McNally 
& Co., Chicago. $6.95 

Here is an excellent, all-new series of 
maps that gives a comprehensive pres- 
entation of the whole sweep of world 
history from ancient times to the end of 
World War II. The scores of highly 
legible new maps and the concise, origi- 
nal text were prepared by outstanding 
authorities in the field of world history. 


LIMITED WAR—Robert Endicott 
Osgood. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. $5.00 

Re-examining the part that war has 
played heretofore in American foreign 
policy, the author argues that the Unit- 
ed States must develop a sound and suc- 
cessful strategy of limited war as an es- 
sential instrument of our future diplo- 
macy. He applies historical interpreta- 
tion and analysis to America’s postwar 
foreign policy and calls for a fundamen- 
tal reorientation of America’s approach 
to the use of military power. 


THE PRISONERS OF COMBINE 
D—Len Giovannitti. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $4.95 

For 12 agonizing months Len Giovan- 
nitti was a prisoner of war in the heart 
of Germany. Now, writing with anger 
and compassion, he has fashioned from 
his experience a novel of men strug- 
gling to be free. The book centers 
around 6 men who were shot down and 
became the prisoners of Combine D. 
The author was shot down over Vienna 
during WWII, and thus became a pris- 
oner. 


CUSTER’S FALL—David Humphreys 
Miller. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. $4.50 

This is the story of Custer’s fight at 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn, as told 
from the Indians’ viewpoint. It is one 
that has never been told before. The 
author interviewed 71 Indians who ac- 
tually participated in the Battle, and he 
did so in their language. Mr. Miller has 
illustrated his book with portraits which 
he sketched or painted of these old 
walriors. 


HOW THE MERRIMAC WON—R. 
W. Daly. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. $4.00 

The question of the true victory in 
the near-legendary battle of 1862, be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac is 
newly approached and explored here. 
The book’s title indicates the author’s 
verdict, reached after careful examina- 
tion and assessment of the multiple fac- 
tors involved in the battle. Illustrated 
with maps. 
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THE 85 DAYS—R. W. Thompson. 
Ballentine Books, New York. 50¢ 

On 4 Sept 1944, the great port of 
Antwerp fell intact to the British 11th 
Armored Division—but not until Nov 
28th, almost 3 months later, did the first 
Allied ships arrive with the supplies 
needed for final victory. The story of 
what happened in those 85 days is one 
of the most terrible and most contro- 
versial of WWII. This original paper- 
back book contains the story of the Bat- 
tle of the Scheldt. 


THE MINT—T. E£. Lawrence. Double- 
day & Co., New York. $7.50 

This is the story, alternately gripping 
and pathetic, bitter and humorous, of a 
group of men anxious to lose them- 
selves as individuals and to become a 
functioning military unit. All the bar- 
racks-room bawdy talk, the hard train- 
ing and the exhausting boredom of mili- 
tary life are in this book by the author 
of Seven Pillars of Wisdom and Revolt 
in the Desert. 


YOU’RE STEPPING ON MY 
CLOAK AND DAGGER -~ Roger 
Hall. W. W. Norton & Co., New York. 
$3.75 
When Roger Hall joined the OSS, 
both were very young. When they 
parted, the latter was dead. Mr. Hall’s 
account of what passed between them 
is a brash, hilarious record. The dust 
jacket says this is a true story and one of 
the truly funny books to come from the 
war. 


KENTUCKY CAVALIERS IN 
DIXIE—George Dallas Mosgrove. Edit- 
ed by Bell Irvin Wiley. McCowat- 
Mercer Press, Jackson, Tenn. $6.00 
George Dallas Mosgrove was a sort 
of glorified company clerk serving at 
regimental headquarters. If he was ever 
more than a private, it is not recorded. 
Yet, no one has revealed the stark side 
of Confederate soldiers with more real- 
ism or has given the humorous phases 
of men in combat with a lighter touch 
than does Mosgrove in these reminis- 
cences of a Confederate cavalryman. 


THE PRICE OF COURAGE—Curt 
Anders. Sagamore Press, New York. 
$4.50 
This is a novel dealing with ground 
combat from the level of a company 
commander. The entire story covers but 
a few days and a few thousand yards of 
a campaign that has no clear aim other 
than the taking of real estate. The au- 
thor, a graduate of the US Military 
Academy, was a platoon leader and rifle 
company commander in the Korean con- 
flict. 





BLACK TRIUMVIRATE — Charles 
Moran. Exposition Press, New York, 
$3.00 
This is the story of Toussaint Louver. 
ture, Jean-Jacques Dessalines and Henry 
Christophe, all one-time slaves, who rose 
to positions of the greatest honor and 
might in the Haiti of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries. 


UNITED NATIONS REPORT OF 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY— 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
$2.00 
This comprehensive document is the 
complete official text of the report with 
maps, which was presented to the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly. The 
committee was composed of representa- 
tives from Denmark, Australia, Ceylon, 
Tunisia and Uruguay. Moscow has de. 
nounced the report as “propaganda,” 
while the New York Times has hailed it 
as representing “the judgment of free 
world public opinion.” 


ON THE BEACH—Nevil Shute. Wil. 
liam Morrow & Co., New York. — $3.95 

A volume that is receiving wide ac. 
claim. This novel describes what hap- 
pened after the war that really did end 
all wars. BGen S. L. A. Marshall de. 
scribes it: “As a world warning, it is 
more terrifying than anything yet put 
into print.” 


VANGUARD !—Martin Caidin. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3.95 

This is a comprehensive account of 
the background and future hopes re- 
garding the satellite that will be 
launched during the Geophysical Year 
of 1957-58. The author tells how the 
satellite works, how it is made and what 
the scientists hope to learn from the 
data it records. 


THE SECOND MAYFLOWER 
ADVENTURE — Warwick Charlton. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $4.95 

In July 1955, her keel was laid. In 
September 1956, she was launched. In 
April 1957, the Mayflower II departed 
Plymouth, England, for the New World. 
Illustrated with more than 30 full pages 
of photographs, this is the official story 
of the Mayflower Project. The author 
originated the idea, and participated in 
the activities throughout. 


MARINE ELECTRICAL PRAC- 
TICE—G. O. Watson. Philosophical 
Library, New York. $12.00 

Printed in Great Britain, this book 
is intended to fill the gap which con- 
fronts the marine engineer when he has 
mastered fundamental formulae and 
elementary principles, and begins to ap- 
ply himself to practical problems. 
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The Glacier breaking ice in McMurdo Sound. Mt. Erebus in background. (Official U.S. Navy Photo) 


‘ SMASHING THE ANTARCTIC ICE BARRIER 
; with an 8600-ton blow ! 


To the Glacier, our Navy’s largest and most 
powerful icebreaker, driving a path through ice 
up to 22 feet thick is all in the day’s work. Here 
it is shown breaking a channel through 17 feet of 





‘ solid ice at approximately 18 knots in Antarctica’s 
5 McMurdo Sound as part of Operation Deep 
n Freeze I and II. In view of the importance of 
n communications at the bottom of the world, the 
d Glacier is virtually a floating electronic labora- 
1. tory. It contains nine AN/SRR-13A and seven 
sf AN/SRR-11 radio receivers, as well as two 
Y AN/SPA-YA Range Azimuth Indicators, one on 
J the bridge and the other in the CIC. All of this 
“ RCA equipment has given continuous and de- 
pendable service, unaffected by the tremendous USS Glacier — through pack ice 
. shocks to ship and gear, as 21,000-horsepower in Ross Sea. (Official U.S. Navy Photo) 
f engines send the ship crashing forward under 
0 conditions never before faced by any icebreaker. 
; DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
\$ 
i RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
- 
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By Fred T. Stolley 


@ ‘TAKE OUR BIG BASES TODAY, 29 
Palms, Pendleton, Lejeune, Quan- 
tico, Cherry Point and others — we 
have a lot of land. Yet, if you use 
the range of some of our newer 
weapons as a standard, we haven't 
got half enough land to do our job. 

But whether you think of it in 
terms of real estate, training areas 
for the FMF or test-fire ranges for 
the “Honest John,” it’s still land. 
And although we may have looked 
at it with a jaundiced eye primarily 
as a training aid, it didn’t take long 
to find out that we were saddled 
with a secondary job of land and 
game management. 

The problem of land management 
and game control has been recog- 
nized officially for some time. In the 
past few years new impetus has been 
put on the program with official di- 
rectives setting up standards for 
maintaining grounds and _ others 
written to cover hunting, fishing and 
management and conservation of re- 
newable natural resources. 

In addition, the Secretary of the 








Navy appointed an Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee to study the problems of wildlife 
management and conservation of 
natural resources. The Secretary also 
requested a group of individuals to 
serve as a civilian advisory group to 
assist the Ad Hoc Committee in its 
work. 

It seems slightly incongruous, on 
the face of it, to picture an area used 
for training purposes as land that 
produces a harvest. The thousands 
of troops ranging over the reserva- 
tions, the impact areas with tangled 
smashed trees fringed by blackened, 
burnt-out areas do not conjure up 
visions of the forest primeval where 
the deer and the antelope play. 

Yet, at Marine Corps Bases in the 
east, there is an annual tree harvest 
that gives the government a respect- 
able return for its land investment 
and out west there are the grazing 
rights to consider. And at all bases, 
game control and supervision of the 
hunters and fishermen is now a rou- 
tine problem of command. 

Game must be considered a crop 
just like fruit, grain or timber and it 
should be harvested periodically or 
it will go to waste. A stocked pond 
that does not have enough fishing 
pressure will soon become over- 
loaded with small stunted fish. Deer 
in a protected area will soon over- 
populate the preserve and die of 
starvation. The U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service says today that 23% of 
the deer in the U.S. die of starvation. 


There is a good harvest of game 
each year on Marine Corps reserva- 
tions, but it was not always so. The 
game harvest came from a combina- 
tion of the land management /conser- 
vation programs and the efforts of 
the Marines themselves who were 
interested in seeing better hunting 
and fishing on their reservations. 

It has been a long-range program 
developed over the years. Talk to 
any of the Virginians around Quan- 
tico, for instance, and they will tell 
you that 10 years ago there were very 
few deer around and only an occa- 
sional turkey was sighted. Last year 
turkeys were plentiful and deer are 
becoming common enough to be a 
traffic hazard on the heavily travelled 
US Highway lI. 

The increase represents the fruits 
of thousands of man-hours of work 
by Marines in their off-duty hours — 
work financed mainly by these same 
people, who dug deep to contribute 
the funds needed to keep the pro- 
gram going. 

Actually, modern game manage- 
ment as we know it today is only 
about 20 years old in the U.S. It got 
its start through the Pittman-Roberts 
Act in 1934. When enacted, the act 
placed an excise tax on all sporting 
goods equipment and this money was 
used to finance the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife’s programs. 

At Marine Corps bases there had 
been some work done by individuals 
and small groups before but the first 
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Good hunting and fishing on Marine Corps bases today 


‘stems from sound land and game management programs 
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ol the formalized programs in the 
field were started in 1948 with the 
formation of Rod & Gun Clubs and 
Sportsmen’s Clubs at several Marine 
Corps Bases. Most commands then 
appointed Fish and Wildlife Com- 
mittees to act as liaison between the 
sportsmen’s groups and official agen- 
cies. 

The biggest headache at the start 
and a problem that is still with us, 
was the budget and funding prob- 
lems. Monies for the various proj- 
ects planned, had to be scratched up 
by devious means but legal ones. 

Over the years, some money has 
been allocated to game improvement 
programs from recreation funds but 
the bulk of the financial burden has 
been borne by the members of the 
Rod and Gun Clubs. Dues paid by 
the members went into a central 
fund that was implemented with 
the profits from fish fries, barbecues, 
buffalo roasts and other events spon- 
sored by the clubs. Material assist- 
ance in the form of seed, fish for 
stocking and technical advice came 
from the Department of Interior 
and the various state fish and game 
commissions. 

Technical advice is most impor- 
tant to the program. In conservation 
and land management work, there’s 
no place for amateurs. An ill-advised 
program can create a Frankenstein 
monster like Australia’s rabbit 
plague or start another pest colony 
comparable to the Starling and Eng- 
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Migratory birds will come 
in if the food is there 


lish Sparrow hordes that inhabit our 
large cities. 

Fortunately, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the 
Interior maintains regional offices 
throughout the US. Game techni- 
cians, fish and wildlife biologists, 
predator control technicians and 
government trappers are sent through 
the region from these headquarters 
to assist in the management of fish 
and wildlife within their assigned 
areas. 

These persons do not do the ac- 
tual work but will advise and teach, 
on the ground, the proper methods 
of planting feed plots and stocking 
streams and ponds. The States also 
render comparable services and all 
agencies of state and government are 
wholehearted and enthusiastic in 
their support of organized local pro- 
grams. 

These services are very important 
to the Marine Corps’ land and game 
management programs because of 
the lack of continuity of personnel 
charged with implementing the 
long-range plans of the various bases. 
Rotation and transfers usually shift 
the personnel on the committees 
every few years. We lean on the 
federal and state agencies very heav- 
ily fot assistance in keeping pro- 
grams going. 

But to get to the practical, it is 
not necessary to stock game in most 
areas of the US. The game is there, 
with enough breeding stock to build 
up a population, if sufficient feed 
and water are provided. 

Creating a reservation itself is 
enough to increase wildlife in an 
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area. In the first place the hunting 
pressure is immediately reduced. It 
is obvious, that during the weeks 
when training problems are being 
run or firing is taking place on a 
range, no hunting can be allowed. 
The wildlife, quick to sense this, 
soon learn the difference between 
tactical firing and shots fired by 
hunters. In support of this state- 
ment you will find one of the best 
turkey areas at Quantico just back 
of one of the firing ranges. 

The regular work, incident to put- 
ling a reservation in operation, is 
also a help. Water reservoirs guar- 
antee an adequate water supply dur- 
ing the dry season and game must 
have water to exist. Erosion control, 
brush dams in dry washes, cover 
grasses planted on eroded slopes and 
other controls provide further cover 
and feed. 

As the Public Works programs ad- 
vance on the base, the Fish and 
Wildlife Committees must work 
with them in planning game im- 
provement programs compatible to 
the construction. 

In a typical Public Works project 
at an East Coast Marine Corps Base, 
some 9,000 acres of land were to be 
cleared for a maneuver area and a 
650-acre reservoir was to be con- 
structed. 

The Government contract called 
for the cleared area to be seeded with 
perennial rye grass and though rye is 
considered to be a good cover crop 
it is not an annual. If not replanted 
every few years it is soon replaced by 
native grasses and weeds. 

State and Government speciaiists 
recommended that some bicolor les- 
pedeza be planted around the edge 
of the clearing and Korean lespedeza 
be planted through the rye to aug- 
ment the cover crop. The Rod and 
Gun Club voted an apppropriation 








for seed for the project and it has 
been planted. 

The reservoir presented a little 
more complicated problem. Before 
the dam was closed and water al- 
lowed to accumulate in the reservoir 
area, feeder streams had to be chemi- 
cally treated to eliminate trash fish, 
Two or three weeks after treatment, 
water was allowed to accumulate in 
the basin and after the pond was 
tested to be sure the effects of the 
chemical had dissipated, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service made an_ initial 
stocking of pan fish. Next spring 
bass fry will be planted and from 
then on the growth and balance of 
the specie in the pond will be 
checked periodically for the next two 
years before the water is opened to 
fishing. ‘The local Fish and Wildlife 
Committee coordinated and_ super- 
vised the operation and members of 
the Rod and Gun Club assisted in 
the manual labor involved in the 
stocking. 

After the pond fills, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service will be requested to 
examine the area and make recom- 
mendations to improve it as a migra- 
tory game bird and waterfowl habi- 
tat. In this case, after the survey is 
made the Rod and Gun Club will 
probably vote funds necessary to pur- 
chase seed and plants necessary to 
start a crop of food to attract the 
game birds to the area. 

In other cases, sportsmen’s clubs 
act independently on a project. At 
Camp Pendleton, because of the lack 
of water in many areas, there were 
few quail. The men got together 
and repaired the old windmills that 
had dotted the base when it was the 
old Santa Margarita ranch and 
cleared out springs so they would 
flow again. Brush dams were built 
in the dry washes to combat soil ero- 
sion and conserve what water fell 





Feed plots—Marines bought the seed and tilled the ground 
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during the rainy season and at other 
spots Gallinaceous Guzzlers were 
built. 

The “Guzzlers” are a unique con- 
traption designed to provide water 
for the birds and provide protection 
for them while they are drinking. A 
sheet of black top is laid onto the 
slope of a hill to catch the rainwater 
and funnel it into a deep sump or 
well. The sump is covered to guard 
against evaporation but an opening 
is left at the side where the water 
runs in so the birds can get to the 
water. A series of bars screen the 
opening enough so that predators 
can’t get in and the birds can drink 
in safety. The usual spring rains fill 
the “Guzzlers” with enough water to 
last through the dry season. 

The program was rounded out by 
placing mechanical feeders at each 
watering spot and in a few years 
Camp Pendleton and the area sur- 
rounding abounded in game birds. 
The entire project was financed by 
the sportsmen’s group. 

It sounds easy — follow the blue- 
print and in a few years you'll have 
enough wildlife to populate a task 
force of Arks. 

But the pattern doesn’t include a 
graph showing the amount of man- 
hours involved needed to implement 
the program. For instance, a Navy 
Chief spent his weekends for two 
years operating a tractor and a bull- 
dozer on the reservation. He cleared 
the land for feed plots and cut miles 
and miles of fire lanes through the 
underbrush. These lanes gave the 
game access to feeding areas never 
available before. 

Then there was the Sergeant who 
spent all of his off-duty hours in 
stream improvement. He built rock 
dams across the streams in strategic 
areas where the water could be im- 
pounded, and cleared out feeder 
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Erosion control—a dry wash converted into a fish pond 





springs along the water shed to in- 
sure a steady flow of fresh cold water 
to the streams. 

At Camp Lejeune, at the present 
time, there are 125 acres planted in 
bicolor lespedeza with approximate- 
ly 10,000 plants per acre in the feed 
plots. At the Marine Corps Schools 
at Quantico, since 1948, 114 acres of 
food plots and 22 acres of feeder 
stockage plots have been established 
and are under cultivation. Over 300 
turkey and squirrel feeders have 
been constructed and are stocked 
each year. Formal figures are not 
available for other bases at this time, 
but all Marine Corps Bases have 
comparable game improvement pro- 
grams going. Someone had to do the 
work. 

The work involved in these suc- 
cessful land management and game 
improvement plans was done by Ma- 
rines in their off-duty hours. These 
were Marines who wanted to see 
good hunting and fishing on their 
reservations and they were willing 
to work for it. They were true 
sportsmen. They provided the labor, 
they provided the funds that bought 
the seed to put in the land and even 
the tractors necessary to till the 
ground. 

So you till the ground and plant 
the seed and wait for the harvest. 
The Chief wants to get his deer and 
the Sergeant wants to fish. But there 
is an overall commitment for the 
entire base as a training area or a 
firing range, and the entire program 
must be coordinated with national 
and regional hunting and fishing 
laws. 

In spite of a popular misconcep- 
tion, military bases do not have their 
own set of rules and do not set their 
own seasons and limits. 

However, in a case where a base 
borders on two or more counties, 


and includes land from more than 
one of those local shires, the state 
considers the base as an entity and, 
after annual surveys, sets up seasonal 
bag limits. Then the base can set up 
its own controls on hunting and 
fishing but only in consonance with 
Federal and State game laws. 

It is obvious that close control 
must be maintained over hunters 
and fishermen on a military reser- 
vation. In the interests of public 
safety, there can be no free access to 
these training areas where live firing 
may be going on during the day and 
where “duds” present a constant 
danger. It can be safely stated today 
that on Marine Corps Reservations 
there is closer adherance to Federal 
and State game laws than there is 
on open ground. There is better 
control for good reason. 

First, every Marine is cognizant of 
authority by reason of training and 
recognizes the necessity and reason 
for controls. Second, if he is a hunt- 
er or a fisherman, it is a 7 to 5 bet 
that he is a member of the local Rod 
and Gun Club and a true sportsman. 

Additionally, he knows that he 
will pass control points going to the 
hunting/fishing area and coming 
back, and he also knows that the 
area is open to inspection by State 
and Federal game officials in addi- 
tion to base game wardens. If he is 
caught violating base, State or Fed- 
eral game regulations it can mean a 
court martial. 

The Marine can’t wander willy- 
nilly over the reservation taking pot- 
shots at anything that moves. But 
for the man who will join his local 
hunting and fishing organization 
there are great rewards. By comply- 
ing with base regulations and going 
along cheerfully with the restrictions 
imposed on his movements by the 
exigencies of the service, thousands 
of acres of hunting lands and fishing 
waters will be his to explore. 

His heritage will be the fruits of 
the labor of the thousands of Ma- 
rines who contributed their time 
and money to conservation and 
game improvement programs. 

But the Chief who spent his time 
putting in the feed plots and the 
Sergeant who worked improving the 
ponds and streams, know where the 
best spots are for getting your deer 
or filling your creel. Give them a 
hand with the spade work, and 
you'll know too. US # MC 
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Photos and material courtesy Canadian Army Journal 
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A new light tracked-vehicle, de- 
signed for use by the Canadian Army 
in the far north, promises great im- 
provement in cross-country travel for 
the armed forces. 

Derived from the basic design of a 
vehicle produced by the Canadian 
Army, the small amphibious articu- 
lated vehicle was developed after 5 
years of study and research. 

During tests in deep snow, marshy 
ground, sand and water, the vehicle 
has lived up to expectations. During 
the course of a demonstration, the 
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vehicle, loaded with 600 Ibs. of con- 
crete blocks was driven up and down 
a 50 per cent slope, and then through 
20 feet of water. 

In tests conducted in northern 
Ontario, the carrier performed ex- 
cellently in as much as 5 feet of pow- 
dery snow. 

Highly maneuverable, the vehicle 
can be driven in a circle only 18 feet 
in diameter in deep snow. It is light 
enough to be man-handled if neces- 
sary. Weighing 1,500 Ibs. the new 
Carrier is capable of carrying about 








600 Ibs. of cargo while towing an ad- 
ditional 1,000 Ibs. on sleds or tobog- 
gans. It was designed primarily to 
lighten the load of troops training 
or fighting in the far north. 

Built in 2 sections linked together, 
the vehicle has a small gasoline mo- 
tor in the front section which, 
through a takeoff, powers the rear or 
cargo section. Both sections are 


tracked. Steering is accomplished by 
bending the vehicle in the middle by 
a system of steel cables attached to 
the steering column. 
































® New lightweight radars aboard the 
Navy’s newest amphibious control craft 
(above) will help land assault troops on 
an enemy beach in fog or other condi- 
tions of zero visibility with pin-point 
accuracy. 


# The President has approved the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps’ rec- 
ommendation for the redesignation of 
certain top level billets in order to sim- 
plify the organization of HQMC. 

Under the new organization, the func- 
tions of the Assistant Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and the Assistant 
Commandant of the Marine Corps for 
Air, will be joined in a single office to 
be designated the Assistant Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. 

The functions of the Chief of Staff, 
heretofore combined with those of the 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, will be placed in a separate of- 
fice, that of the Chief of Staff, HQMC. 

The newly designated Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps will hold 
the rank of Lieutenant General. He 
will perform the duties of the Comman- 
dant during the latter’s absence or dis- 
ability, and such other duties as the 
Commandant may specifically direct. 
The billet will be held by LtGen Verne 
J. McCaul. 

The Chief of Staff, HQMC will also 
hold the rank of Lieutenant General. 
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MajGen Hogaboom, currently serving 
as Deputy Chief of Staff, HQMC, will 
be promoted and assigned to this billet. 

The office of Director of Aviation, 
previously held by the Assistant Com- 
mandant for Air as a concurrent assign- 
ment, will be a separate office. ‘This bil- 
let is to be filled by a general officer. He 
will be responsible to the CMC for plan- 
ning, coordinating and supervising mat- 
ters and activities pertaining to Marine 
Corps Aviation. 


# The Bell Automatic Carrier Land- 
ing System has successfully completed 
all land trials and is installed aboard 
the USS Antietam (below) for actual 
carrier flight operations at sea. This 
system is completely automatic, highly 
mobile, and is a combination of radio 
and radar. 


Radar locates the airplane and deter- 
mines its altitude and position in rela- 
tion to the carrier deck. An electronic 
computer does the rest, sending the 
necessary course corrections to a device 
which directs the airplane into the de- 
sired flight pattern. The system takes 
into account the carrier’s movement. 
If the airplane is not in the best attitude 
for a safe landing, the system auto- 
matically sends the airplane around for 
another attempt. 








# A new right angle drive propulsion 
system (above) for landing craft has sat. 
isfactorily completed its Navy accept- 
ance trials. Fully steerable outboard 
propeller faces the bow of the craft (in 
picture) to demonstrate how it can ro- 
tate 360 degrees. This feature helps pro- 
vide complete craft control in any di- 
rection under the most adverse condi- 
tions. 


@ The Marine Corps has adopted a 
lightweight radio set that can operate at 
ranges up to 10 miles. Several sets can 
be linked together as relay stations to 
transmit messages as much as 40 miles, 
They can be tied in to a switchboard 
for multiple distribution or communi- 
cate directly with other radios on the 
same channel. The new set is said to 
be ideal for use in helicopter assault 
operations. 


# Soldiers at Fort Lee, Va. are getting 
their first taste of the Army’s irradiated 
food, prepared and served as part of the 
regular mess hall meal in a troop accept 
ance test. Foods are selected and ap- 
proved under the direction of the Quar- 
termaster General and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army. Two companies of 
troops on a voluntary basis are current- 
ly participating in the test. 
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of SANTA’S HELPERS. Telephone operators Carolyn M. Kraatz and Arlene P. Halgin, of New York City, symbolize the country-wide spirit o 


Telephone Folks Will Play Santa 
for Thousands of Kids 


m . As you read this, telephone operators all _lecting food, candy, toys and dollars for those 
over the country are dressing thousands of _less fortunate than themselves. 
dolls for distribution to children’s homes It’s a telephone tradition —and a natural 
and hospitals at Christmas. one. The spirit of service and the spirit of 
Throughout the Bell System, thousands Christmas are close together. And telephone 
) of other telephone men and women are col- __ folks try to be good citizens all year round. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















@ STAND ASIDE, YOU NEW AND OLD 
breeds, here comes the man you will 
be fighting alongside in the next war 
—the legislated breed. He’s already 
adding strength to our ranks, At 
the same time he’s causing some 
headaches in the Corps which will 
probably get worse before they im- 
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Chapter IV will appear i 
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prove. 

Never in the history of the Corps 
has there been anything quite like 
the legislated breed and it is going 
to be sometime before everybody 
gets used to having him around. 
Right now he is still a youngster, but 
by the end of 1959 he'll have out- 
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grown his britches and all his equip- 
ment. This is going to prove a 
mighty problem on the Corps’ usual- 
ly truncated budget—more of that 
later. 

Who is the legislated breed? He 
is the product of the perilous times 
in which we find ourselves; times 

























Relief map used to instruct Santa Monica, Cal. Reserves 


which demand a larger military 
force for security than this country 
can support. The product, so to 
speak, of a shotgun wedding back in 
1952 of Regular and Reserve service. 
This was accomplished by legisla- 
tion and complicated by just about 
every pressure group in the country. 

Up to now his childhood has been 
a stormy one. First he was given 
some blessings, then loaded with 
tasks, and it is almost certain that 
Congress will add on a few more 
chores. 

Nobody is satisfied with the poor 
kid. Plans for his upbringing have 
been tossed back and forth between 
the Defense Department and _ the 
Congress for the past 4 years, and 
during this time the public press 
has belabored everybody impartial- 
ly for having created something 
presently pretty generally known as 
the “un-ready reserve.” 

Un-ready or not, great things are 
expected of the all services’ reserves 
and in a hurry. How well our own 
expanding Marine Corps Reserve 
produces in a future emergency de- 
pends a great deal on how well we 
take care of the legislated breed; 
how well we understand and train 
him. From a standpoint of num- 
bers, our Reserve right now is much 
larger than the Regular establish- 
ment. Not all of these are required 
to train and, in the last fiscal year, 
only about 17 per cent actually at- 
tended some form of training. But, 
before too long the Reserve is going 
to get considerably larger and a ma- 
jor portion will have to be trained 
under laws passed in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Obviously the leg- 
islated breed looms large in any pro- 
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jected plans for the Corps, so let’s 
see what makes him tick. 

To clearly understand this legis- 
lated breed we must go back and 
see what has been developing dur- 
ing the past few years. We have cov- 
ered the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1951 and the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
It was but a short time after this act 
went into effect before the short- 
comings thereof became very appar- 
ent. It was also noted by many of 
our leaders that the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act of 
1951 was not bringing the results ex- 
pected. 

While the subject of universal 
military training, or national secur- 
ity training—call it what you may— 
has been before the American pub- 
lic, off and on, for over 30 years, it 
was never really seriously considered 
until the Korean emergency vividly 
illustrated the cost to the nation of 
the lack of a military training sys- 
tem, in terms of human unfairness 
and military unpreparedness. Our 
reservists of WW II began to talk 
about “double jeopardy,” a term 
seldom used before this era other 
than in the legal profession. It has 
now become a household expression. 

Between WW II and Korea, about 
4,500,000 young men came of mili- 
tary age; about 1,100,000 saw service 
through being inducted or enlisting. 
Nearly 3,500,000 did nothing. Some 
of these, about 900,000, would have 
been 4-F under present standards; 
but the balance were fit in every way 
for military service, and yet were re- 
quired neither to train nor to serve. 
As a result, when Korea came and 
we were required to mobilize rap- 


idly, we had no source of trained 
manpower to tap; no men who could 
be used quickly, except the veterans 
of WW II, who still had a reserye 
obligation even though it was not 
realized by a great many of them. 

About 986,000 Reserves were re. 
called for Korea, over two-thirds of 
them being recalled in the first year, 
many in the first month. Between 
600,000 and 700,000 of these, or 
about 70 per cent, were veterans of 
WW II. The report by the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee on the 
status of the Reserve indicates that 
probably more than half of all those 
recalled were Inactive Reservists in 
a non-pay status. 

These veteran reservists, when re- 
called to duty, were fathers, essential 
workers, scientists, technicians, col- 
lege students, farmers, apprentices 
and just plain men earning a living. 
They were recalled to service regard- 
less of any of these situations which 
might have deferred them from ini- 
tial induction. At the same time, 
men, younger than they, who had 
never served their country before, 
were either exempt or deferred from 
induction because they were fathers, 
essential workers, scientists, techni- 
cians, college students, farmers, and 
apprentices. 

As a result of this situation and 
the many reports and studies in ref- 
erence thereto, Washington became 
a variable whirlpool of nebulous 
thinking, tangent reflections and just 
plain asininity. From this period 
of mental gymnastics, in reference 
to Reserve matters, at long last grew 
a more or less solid mass of doctrine, 
scripture, or conceded policy. Out 
of this great mass of endeavor came 
the “new look” at the Reserve pro- 
gram which in turn was developed 
into the National Reserve Plan, and 
finally the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. However, it must be noted 
that any semblance between the plan 
that went into Congress and the act 
that came out was purely coinci- 
dental. 

To understand the National Re- 
serve Plan one must go back to the 
late summer of 1953. The President 
on 1 August 1953 requested the Of 
fice of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 
to submit a definitive report on the 
availability of manpower simultane- 
ously to operate National Security 
Training (NST), to supply military 
personnel for active service, and to 
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meet the needs of the civilian econ- 
omy. This report to indicate clearly 
what the impact of NST would be 
on our manpower requirements for 
agricultural, scientific, professional, 
technical and skilled personnel. The 
director of ODM appointed an ad 
hoc committee to assist in the evalu- 
ation of facts on manpower resources 
and in formulation of certain recom- 
mendations. This Committee on 
Manpower Resources for National 
Security was under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Lawrence A. Appley, presi- 
dent of the American Management 
Association. 

The President, also on 1 August 
1953, requested the chairman of the 
National Security Training Commis- 
sion (NSTC) to report on the gen- 
eral subject of National Security 
Training. Both reports were called 
for by 1 December. 

The National Security Training 
Commission report (commonly 
known as the Adler report) covers 
some 160 pages. Basically, it states 
our need for as universal a system of 
training and service as can_ be 
achieved, right now, because of 2 
factors: the inadequacy of our “pa- 
per reserve” to the dangers of the 
time, and the sobering fact that in 
another limited emergency we would 
have to call veterans back to service 
for the second and third times for 
lack of a nonveterans reserve. They 
reported that we must train non- 
veterans so they will be available for 
duty ahead of veterans in another 
limited emergency. We learned in 
Korea what happens in the absence 
of such nonveteran training; but not 
until after the services had enough 
time to begin producing from their 
regular training programs an ade- 
quate flow of trained nonveterans, 
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Grenade practice — Camp Pendleton, California 


ready to move into the fighting lines, 
was the inequity of double jeopardy 
for the veterans stemmed. This re- 
port stated that the solution to the 
unfairness to veterans is also the so- 
lution to our mobilization need for 
Reserves. In other words, have 
enough nonveterans available to de- 
fend the nation during the early 
stages of another emergency while 
nonveterans inducted at the begin- 
ning of the emergency are being 
trained. 


All our wars have been fought by 
citizen soldiers. Our Regular Estab- 
lishment has provided top leader- 
ship and adequate basic military 
doctrines, but we have not clearly 
understood that the now famous 
WW II Reserve units of civilian sol- 
diers found it necessary (except in 
the Marine Corps) to train from one 
to two years before they went to the 
field of battle. We cannot count on 
another like period of grace. 

The commission reported that the 
Reserve system at that time was un- 
satisfactory, and that to vitalize our 
Reserves we must give reservists pre- 
training to bring them to a state of 
readiness that will qualify them for 
quick deployment in an emergency. 
To do this it was proposed to give 
every boy, when he reaches 18 years 
of age, a 6 months period or 1,050 
hours, of basic training, and after 
that to transfer him to the Ready or 
Organized Reserve for 414 or 7144 
years. This training was to be car- 
ried on concurrently with the 2 year 
draft, the placement of individuals 
to be determined by lot. 

The ad hoc committee, on the 
other hand, did not concur with the 
thinking of the National Security 
Training Commission, nor their re- 
port to the President. This commit- 
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tee, commonly known as the Appley 
Committee on Manpower Resources, 
was directed by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to conduct a threefold 
study: First, to determine, under 
then current conditions, whether 
there is sufficient manpower in the 
military age group to maintain 
armed forces of approximately cur- 
rent planned strength and to con- 
duct simultaneously a national se- 
curity training program. Second, to 
determine the availability of man- 
power for enlarged armed forces un- 
der conditions of stepped-up partial 
mobilization, or of full mobilization, 
while meeting the essential needs of 
the national economy, and third, to 
review present military manpower 
procurement policies and procedures 
to evaluate their impact on the avail- 
ability of manpower to meet other 
national security needs. 

For study purposes, 1953-1960 was 
chosen as the base period — long 
enough to bring out the major man- 
power problems facing us—since the 
decade of the 50’s represents the low 
point in our population curve. 

With regard to the first of these 
three purposes, “to determine, under 
current conditions, whether there is 
sufficient manpower in the military 
age group to maintain armed forces 
of approximately current planned 
strength and to conduct simultane- 
ously a national security training 
program,” the Appley committee 
concluded: 

1) It appears that, assuming the 
armed forces strength is not ma- 
terially increased, sufficient numbers 
are available for initiating the type 
of training program envisaged by 
the present UMT&S Act with at 
least 100,000 men a year. The com- 
mittee made it explicit that this find- 
ing must not be taken as any impli- 
cation that it favored the concurrent 
operation of a national security 
training program and a selective 
service program. 

2) Greater national security will 
be found in avoiding a dual system, 
since the availability of manpower 
for 2 concurrent programs of pro- 
curement and training is uncertain 
over a period of some years. 

3) Based on current experience 
with respect to enlistments, reenlist- 
ments and rejections, sufficient man- 
power is not available under present 
law and regulations to maintain 
armed forces at the present level con- 
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currently with a token national se- 
curity training program of even 
100,000 trainees per year. 

With regard to the second pur- 
pose of the study, “to determine the 
availability of manpower for en- 
larged armed forces, under condi- 
tions of stepped-up partial mobiliza- 
tion, or full mobilization, while 
meeting the essential needs of the 
national economy,” the committee 
concluded: 

1) It is reasonable to suppose that 
the manpower requirements could 
be met for this level of mobilization 
without causing shortages of non- 
specialized manpower which would 
seriously retard the reaching of pro- 
duction goals. 

2) To achieve and _ maintain 
armed forces of 5,000,000 men, cer- 
tain changes would have to be made 
in the UMTSS Act, selective service 
regulations and legislation relating 
to Reserve forces. 

3) By adopting one or more of 
several alternative measures, such as 
the extension of terms of service for 
all men in the armed services for a 
period of one year, and adjustments 
in deferment policies, the expansion 
of the armed forces to 5,000,000 men, 
and the continued maintenance at 
that level, though difficult, is feasible 
in manpower terms. 

4) The margin of skilled manpow- 
er for war production is extremely 
narrow in the light of modern re- 
quirements. For full mobilization it 
is necessary that an effective procure- 
ment and allocation process be de- 
veloped and ready for immediate 
use. This system must be so de- 
signed as to assure that persons pos- 
sessing skills in short supply should 
be allocated between civilian and 
military activities in a manner which 
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enables them to make their maxi- 
mum contribution to the national 
effort. 

5) Under full mobilization the 
proper distribution of men with crit- 
ical skills will be one of the decisive 
factors in determining the effective 
strength of the armed forces and the 
adequacy of civilian support of mili- 
tary operations. Our resources of 
highly trained manpower will prob- 
ably be the ultimate limiting factor 
in our capacity for mobilization. 
Also there must be full exploitation 
of the abilities of women, of people 
of marginal mental and physical 
faculties, and people over age 37. 

With respect to the third purpose 
of the study, “to review present mili- 
tary manpower procurement policies 
and procedures, and, to evaluate 
their impact on the availability of 
manpower to meet other national 
security needs,” the committee con- 
cluded that: 

1) When viewed from the stand- 
point of manpower for all national 
security purposes, the present organ- 
ization of the Reserves and _ policies 
for their call-up to active duty in an 
emergency are open to question. 

2) To achieve maximum avail- 
ability of manpower for military 
and civilian activities in an emer- 
gency, certain basic changes in mili- 
tary manpower procurement policies 
are necessary. 

3) There should be an “immedi- 
ately callable reserve,” size to be de- 
termined by the National Security 
Council, subject to call by the mili- 
tary services and adequately screened 
to assure that no significant attrition 
would occur at time of call and that 
no serious impairment would be 
caused to supporting research, de- 
velopment, or production. 


4) ‘There should be a “selectively 
callable reserve” consisting of all re. 
servists except members of the “im- 
mediately callable reserve” subject 
to selective recall by the Selective 
Service System based on occupation- 
al and equity factors considered on 
an individual basis. 

5) The most important modifica- 
tion which should be made in the 
procurement of man power through 
the Selective Service System is pro- 
vision for the induction of men on 
the basis of military needs for criti- 
cal civilian skills. 

6) A systematic means for assur- 
ing the proper distribution of men 
having critical skills is necessary. 
The first step in this process is the 
projection of military requirements 
for men with critical civilian skills. 
Only upon the basis of the realis- 
tically determined needs of the mili- 
tary services can there be an intelli- 
gent allocation of men with critical 
skills between military and civilian 
activities. 

7) Those men for the “selectively 
callable reserve” who have no criti- 
cal skills should be called to duty 
under general calls placed with the 
Selective Service System by the De- 
partment of Defense. Those who do 
have critical skills should be called 
selectively on the basis of military 
need for their military or civilian 
skills. 

8) The initial allocation of man- 
power between the military and 
civilian activities should continue to 
be made by the President in con- 
sultation with the National Security 
Council. 

The ODM report, based upon the 
results of the 2 studies, NSTC and 
Appley Report, and looking toward 
the ultimate presentation to the 
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Congress of a comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to strengthen our 
military Reserve and at the same 
time enable the civilian labor force 
to make its maximum contribution 
to our national security, contained 
the following recommendations: 


1) That the National Security 
Council, on the basis of recommen- 
dations by the Department of De- 
fense, determine the size and com- 
position of military Reserve forces 
needed to meet current and future 
national security requirements. 

2) That the Department of De- 
fense prepare for the consideration 
of the NSC a program for the estab- 
lishment of an “immediately callable 
reserve” and a “selectively callable 
reserve,’ each of appropriate size and 
composition. 

3) That the Department of De. 
fense prepare for we consideration 
of NCS, a training program for the 
“immediately callable reserve.” 

4) That pending a determination 
of the size, composition and training 
of our Reserve forces, and decision 
on the recommendations to put into 
effect the universal military training 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, be held 
in abeyance. 


Following these reports the Secre- 
tary of Defense appointed a special 
task force headed by MajGen W. W. 
Wensinger, USMC, to prepare the 
position of the services as regards 
these matters as well as to take an 
overall look at our Reserve program 
and to make such other recommen- 
dations in connection therewith as 
they deemed appropriate. A 15 
March 1954 deadline was established 
for transmission of these positions to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This task force on Reserve mobil- 
ization was composed of the follow- 
ing officers: MajGen Walter W. 
Wensinger, USMC, director; Maj- 
Gen William E. Hall, USAF; RAdm 
Kenmore M. McManes, USN; and 
BGen Rinaldo Van Brunt, USA, 
members. The Coast Guard was rep- 
resented by RAdm James A. Hirsh- 
field, USCG. 

The report of this task force con- 
tained 146 pages; 41 pages of which 
contained the force report and 105 
pages gave the various service po- 
sitions. 

After the receipt of the Wensinger 
Report, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ap- 
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pointed an ad hoc committee which 
reviewed all of these many reports 
and studies and made independent 
and secret reports to the Secretary 
of Defense and the President on cer- 
tain phases of the problem. 

Following this, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization submitted their reports 
to the National Security Council and 
the President. After the National 
Security Council and the Office of 
the President considered these re- 
ports, many requests for further in- 
formation were submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense and the services 
which resulted in a new plan known 
as the Department of Defense-Office 
of Defense Mobilization position on 
military manpower programs-reserve 
mobilization requirements. 

After many more conferences 
within and between services, boards, 
committees, ad hoc and otherwise, 
and no small amount of service com- 
ments along the way, there evolved 
what is known as the National Re- 
serve Plan. 

This plan was finally submitted to 
the Congress. Thereafter many more 
hearings (beginning 8 February 
1955) were attended by college pro- 
fessors, labor leaders, industrial 
giants, religious leaders of all faiths, 
and no small numbers from the vari- 
ous services. This bill was rewritten 
5 times before it completed its tem- 
pestuous voyage through the houses 
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of Congress and became law on 9 
August 1955. 

The law, known as the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, did not contain 
many of the very important provi- 
sions of the plan and it came as 
somewhat of a disappointment to the 
President, the Department of De- 
fense, and many of the services. The 
Marine Corps did not feel that we 
needed any more legislation and 
were not affected too much by the 
Act itself; however, we were vitally 
affected by the overall attitude of 
the people throughout the United 
States. 

There had been much publicity 
in regard to the general situation to 
the effect that some kind of an act 
on the Reserve program was about to 
come out of Congress. The result 
was that most people took on a “wait 
and see” attitude, and were not 
about to join any program until 
they found out just what it would 
require. As you may well imagine, 
recruiting reached an all time low. 
Even after the act became law there 
was much confusion, and the long 
delay in publishing directives and 
instructions resulted in a further 
slump in recruiting as well as gen- 
eral misunderstanding. It was very 
evident that the era of Reserve by 
force was upon us and the type of 
man that we want in the Marine 
Corps Reserve just did not like it. 
Even to this day recruiting is our 
most severe problem, and much of 
it can be traced directly to this act. 

It is my considered opinion that 
what we need most is education, not 
legislation. The old expression that 
“you can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink” is still 
valid, and history has proven that if 
you try to force the human animal 
you've got a job on your hands. In 
this regard it is noted that if you tell 
a child not to put raisins up his nose 
that is exactly what he is going to do, 
even though he had never thought 
of it before that time. If you tell a 
man he must not drink whiskey he 
will drink more than he wants and 
will pay any price to obtain same. 
And, if you tell a man he must do 
military duty he will seek every 
means possible—and there are ways 
and means— to avoid it. The Amer- 
ican boy can be led to great heights 
of achievements, but, if you push 
him you will find he’s a damn stub- 
born critter. US # MC 
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ABOUT CHOPPERS— 
BE MOBILE 


@ Ever since the helicopter came into 
general use on the squadron level, plan- 
ners and pilots alike have been search- 
ing for ways to best utilize this “cavalry 
of the air.” With 2 new types of heli- 
copters being introduced into the 
Marine Corps, planners and _ pilots 
should step back and take a look at how 
they are going to use these new “whirly- 
birds.” The only way to intelligently 
plan use of the new “birds” is to eval- 
uate the results which have been ob- 
tained from the old ones. 

Have we imaginatively used our chop- 
pers in the past? Have we imagina- 
tively planned and practiced uses for 
our helicopters? Adherents of the 
“we've-done-the-best-we-can” school say 
that there is little more training that 
could be done on a squadron level and 
still stay within fund allocations. Then 
let’s discount those desired activities 
which would require more money to ac- 
complish. 

No, we won't require more money, 
but let’s just see if we’ve done the best 
we can with what we've got. A good 
way to examine planning is in the way 
it is reflected in training at squadron 
level. Take a look at activities for a 
year. Probably wherever a_ chopper 
squadron is, it will participate in at 
least 2 TRAEXS with ground troops 
and other fixed wing squadrons. This 
training is valuable and has become 
fairly routine. Take a mythical squad- 
ron MARHELTRANSRON (LIGHT) 
863 picks up a company of troops, their 
weapons and support equipment and de- 
posits them some miles away, supports 
them from this point (D-Day) until D- 
Day plus one or 2 or 3 and then ad- 
ministratively returns them to their base 
whereupon the TRAEX is over. It is 
believed that 863 should participate in 
a TRAEX and supports itself for 3 or 4 
days. 

Consider what has come to be the 
ideal war time situation involving ver- 
tical envelopment. Chopper squadron 
863 lifts it’s company from a helicopter 
carrier to shore, along with its support 
personnel and equipment. Now it sup- 
ports them for 2 or 3 days, and of course 
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it supports itself, hauling, when it is to 
be shore based, its own support equip- 
ment. Food, parts, water, etc., are sup- 
plied by choppers. And it better hurry 
getting that equipment to shore because 
the carrier may have to pull out any 
minute. 

Aerial resupply by helicopter? Old 
hat? Possibly, but in how many 
TRAEXS has this been practiced; that 
is, helicopter support of helicopters for 
a period of one to 3 days after D-Day? 
The problems are many and it is re- 
markable that more of this hasn’t been 
done. 

For example, how many crewmen and 
pilots know how to fasten rotor blades 
on the side of an HRS for transport? 
What will be the precedence of, supply 
from a ship that may have to move at 
any minute? Gas, oil, maintenance sup- 
plies? How much duplication of sup- 
plies and equipment are you going to 
have so that equipment and supplies 
can be given to the squadron even when 
some of the choppers are lost to the 
enemy? Let’s try it and find out. 

Another major point which is re- 
flected in our struggle to combine plan- 
ning (on the upper levels) and utilitiz- 
ing (on the squadron levels) concerns 
several major operational inconsistences 
which seem to result from approaching 
rotary-wing problems from a_ fixed- 
wing standpoint. This must cease if 
imaginative planning is to be successful. 
For example, HRS helicopters are re- 
stricted from instrument flights, yet 
simulated instrument flight time mini- 
mums must be logged each fiscal year. 
Further, while specific weather mini- 
mums are practical and indicated for 
fixed wing aircraft, they are often im- 
practical and not indicated for helicop- 
ters which are capable of landing liter- 
ally anywhere. The weather minimums 
for a helicopter squadron should be 
much more flexible than for fixed wing 
aircraft. 

Another facet which reflects the need 
for approaching helicopter problems 
flexibly, is the loading problem. HRS 
helicopters have an allowed maximum 
gross weight of X pounds. Yet when the 
weather is cold or the wind is blowing 
fairly hard, a much greater load can be 
carried. Look how this can affect you. 





Eight helicopters have to lift 200 men 
10 miles. A round trip takes perhaps 
20 minutes. In planning, 5 men are as. 
signed to each helicopter. This would 
mean that it would take one hour anda 
half to get all of the troops to their 
destination (5 trips). The Command. 
ing Officer of the troops to be lifted has 
a serial made up for every man, showing 
what plane he is to get on and on what 
lift. 

How uneconomical and unfortunate 
if D-Day should be colder or windier 
than anticipated, so that just one more 
man can safely be added to each heli- 
team. This means that in 4 trips (70 
minutes) all but 8 men could be placed 
at their destination and these 8 could 
probably be placed in the fourth lift as 
a compensation for burned up fuel. 
This one extra man could be the differ. 
ence between a won and lost battle, 
Rarely in training today do we see this 
type of last minute mobility employed, 
however, often if for no other reason 
than that the serials would be disrupted. 

One other matter concerning loading; 
HRS helicopters, as with all helicopters, 
have a very marginal loading problem. 
It is felt that in general practice today 
they are underloaded. Without getting 
down to specific pounds and weather 
conditions (which greatly affect loading) 
it is felt that a chopper’s payload could 
be increased by at least one Marine or 
his equivalent. Deterrents of an ap- 
parently petty suggestion such as this 
say that in time of war we can do that 
sort of thing—but be safe now. The 
author says practice it now. It is just 
as safe and can get the man to his des- 
tination much quicker, percentage wise. 
The faster transport is completed, the 
better it is for the troops. 

This conclusion opens up a_ whole 
new field of thought. Fixed wing squad- 
rons pay a fantastic amount of attention 
to flight safety, and well they might. 
Helicopter squadrons are not different; 
however, with maximum utilization and 
training as an end, it is felt that a more 
practical approach to safety, as applied 
to choppers, should be attained. It is 
important to note here that the author 
is not deterring from aviation safety, but 
instead thinks it possible the safety pen- 
dulum has reached the point of dim- 
inishing returns. Judge from the follow- 
ing examples: 

1) In time of war low level flying at 
tree top level will be necessary to avoid 
being shot down. Can it be practiced 
today? Not legally. Below 500 feet, it 
is claimed, such flight is unsafe and also 
violates OpNav orders. There is more 
to low level navigation than meets the 
eye, and it is submitted that continual 
low level dead reckoning navigation 
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training would be of much value. Safe 
emergency landings can be made from a 
very low altitude as well as from 500 
feet. Solution: Be mobile and change 
the rules as they apply to choppers. 

2) HRS helicopters are required to 
maintain a large fuel reserve, larger 
than is considered practical. Why? No 
good reason seems apparent outside of 
suspected innaccuracy on present fuel 
gauges (a suspicion that is without foun- 
dation when routine maintenance and 
calibration is performed). This weight 
penalty could mean the difference be- 
tween carrying another Marine or going 
a little farther. In fixed wing aircraft, 
large fuel minimums are required in 
order to allow the plane to get to a 
secondary destination. Choppers do not 
ordinarily need an alternate destination. 
Solution: Reduce excess-fuel require- 
ments to a point consistent with practi- 
cal flight safety. 

3) The way most time is wasted in a 
practice troop lift is on the ground, 
strapping the troops to their seats. Time 
is of the essence in a troop lift. If 200 
men are to be lifted and 30 seconds to 
one minute is wasted on each man (be- 
sides tying up heli-ground crews already 
short handed) it is apparent that the 
loading time factor becomes the bottle- 
neck in transport. Solution: Return to 
one flight safety belt for one entire seat. 
It is just as safe and provides relief from 
a confusion of buckles and belts. 

All of the above ideas and suggestions 
should be used only as examples of the 
main point. Rotary-wing aircraft require 
a different approach in many ways than 
fixed wing aircraft. Mobility is a key 
word and without it complete utiliza- 
tion is not attained. Imaginative plan- 
ning is the key word and without it, in 
the future, helicopters to come will not 
take advantage of the discoveries of 
choppers of the past. 

Ist Lt. W. W. Crawford 


READINESS THROUGH 
COMPETITION AND 
RECOGNITION 


® HQTRS US EUCOM—The Ma- 
rine Corps Gazette in 1956 printed 
more articles pertaining to leadership, 
esprit, morale, traditions and discipline 
than on any other subject. They all had 
ideas on how to raise the morale, instill 
spirit, increase prestige, broaden imagi- 
nation, promote initiative and all in all 
how to raise our standards to where we 
are always ready. Let's do it through 
competition and recognition. 

Colonel Prickett, in his article Old 
Corps (Gazetre: July '56) said of old 
corps platoon leaders and their men 
“the daily competition welded them 
into units that depended on each other” 
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and “generally, each company com- 
mander had his own ideas”’—The an- 
swer is there—the competition and the 
idea let the commander use his ideas. 

First, 1 believe that such a compeéti- 
tive program must be established by 
HQMC so that it is law. Some com- 
manders just don’t like competition and 
as LtCol Drakely says in his article, 
“Physical Fitness” (GAzETTE: Sept '56); 
“It was evident that getting such a pro- 
gram started would require a tremendous 
initial thrust to overcome the inertia 
and indifference of a generation geared 
to push buttons and foam rubber cush- 
ions.” I would establish the following 
program to be included in all unit train- 
ing directives. In discussing a program 
I am thinking of infantry companies 
competing in an infantry battalion, how- 
ever I feel a similar program could be 
established by any unit and should be 
by those who know best. 

The program should include 1) In- 
spections, 2) A field events day, 3) Com- 
petitive drill, 4) Physical fitness test and 
5) Tactical problems. It should run 
monthly and be based on a 20 point per 
“event”—100 point total basis. I would 
set it up as follows: 

1) Inspections should be conducted 
once a week by the battalion com- 
mander or his representative. There 
should be 4 each month and a maximum 
of 5 points awarded each week. The 
inspections would include at least one 
display of clothing and equipment on 
the bunk—checked thoroughly to deter- 
mine the company’s readiness to move 
out. 

2) The field events should be care- 
fully selected so as to include events 
that all companies have to be proficient 
in. I would digress to the point of in- 
cluding events such as log cutting, pie 
eating, etc., perhaps make this day the 
one to be concluded with a battalion 
smoker. The winner of this and the 
other monthly events would gain 20 
points. Second, third places, etc., would 
be awarded points determined by the 
number of units participating but all 
should be recognized. 

3) The competitive drill should be 
right out of the manual and set up so 
as to test the proficiency of squad lead- 
ers, platoon leaders, etc. I would also 
include guard mounts and other cere- 
monies requiring small unit participa- 
tion. 

4) No physical fitness test can be de- 
vised that is any better or more demand- 
ing than the one set forth in FM 21-20. 
The test is excellent and produces amaz- 
ing results once the men start compet- 
ing against each other. We initiated this 
program in this tri-service guard “com- 
pany” I have here at HQTRS US 
EUCOM and I expect at least 20 per 
cent of the 75 men (25 Air Force, 25 


Army, 25 Marines) to score 100 points 
in each of the events when the final 
test is administered. The men like it 
and keep in shape for “record day.” 

5) The tactics problem should be 
set up by the S-3 to progress from squad 
up through company tactics. I feel this 
portion of the competition would stimu- 
late interest far beyond any weekly 
training order. It would set forth an 
objective, and to be good—a company 
commander would have to train for it. 

Now we have half the program; the 
other half is the recognition. 1 say half 
because this is actually where the com- 
petition pays off! What are we going to 
give to the best of the best? 

Again I say—start it at headquarters 
—establish a Marine Corps wide readi- 
ness Flag—designed, I would suggest, 
like the guidon except with a solid red 
field and a large gold “R” for “readi- 
ness” in the center. This flag would be 
presented once a month to the ready 
company—to be flown in front of the 
barracks. A streamer—red with the “R” 
could also be presented at the same 
time, and carried at all times with the 
guidon. Some trophy or plaque should 
be made available to present to a unit 
winning the flag a certain consecutive 
number of times. This plaque should 
be mounted in the company area and 
inscribed accordingly. Other trophies 
could be conceived by the battalion and 
company commanders such as one for 
high point man in physical fitness, lead- 
ership ability in the tactical problem, 
individual performance in the field 
events day and so on. I would also af- 
ford the ready company extra privi- 
leges. They should be the ones to get 
the long weekend (regardless of current 
policy or how often they win it). They 
should be the ones selected to represent 
the Marine Corps at public functions 
—They are ready, They are the best. 

Once a program such as this is started 
imaginations start working overtime— 
morale shoots up because the men begin 
cooperating in a common effort to be 
the best. The prestige and pride is 
gained through winning and self con- 
fidence is developed through improving. 
MSgt Crumb said (Gazette: Nov '56) 
“that every leader from the corporal to 
the commander should avail himself of 
every opportunity to point out to the 
Marines around him that they are Ma- 
rines, that they are the best, they must 
look the best and act the best at all 
times.” 

Yes, but let’s make them compete, 
compete and compete until they are 
truly the best. I honestly feel that every 
good Marine is a competitor and if he 
possesses a real esprit de corps he'll de- 
vote himself to supporting a program 
that will make him ready! 

Capt J. W. P. Robertson 
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War 


Is the Algerian War setting a pattern for 





future limited wars? Here is an eye witness 


account of this war by an experienced officer 


By Col Victor J. Croizat 


® ‘THe FRENCH GOVERNMENT IS 
currently spending over four million 
dollars per day to support more than 
400,000 troops in action in Algeria. 
Yet France is engaged only in a lim- 
ited war. A war with no front and 
few battles, where the enemy is 
everywhere and combat is brief, per- 
sonal and deadly. This is the type 
of war the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps spoke of on 14 June 1957 
when he told members of the Secre- 
tary of Defense Conference at Quan- 
tico, Virginia: 

“... the dominant military fact 
of the present world situation is that 
increasing emphasis must devolve on 
the capacity to fight and win wars 
for limited objectives, in limited 
areas, employing limited means.” 

It is not our purpose here to dis- 
cuss either the geography or the 
complex political issues at stake in 
Algeria. However, there can be little 
understanding of military operations 
without some reference to terrain 
and to the political factors which in- 
fluence operations. To satisfy this 
requirement a brief background of 
Algeria is provided. 
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Algeria is a large country; about 
the size of the United States east of 
the Mississippi. Yet in spite of its 
expanse, there is only about 10 per 
cent of it which is sufficiently well 
watered to support a significant pop- 
ulation. On these 80,000 square 
miles live most of Algeria’s nine mil- 
lion people. 

The country borders the Mediter- 
ranean for over 600 miles. Along this 
California-like coast are scattered 
plains covered with vineyards, olive 
groves and many fruit orchards. It 
is on these coastal plains that the 
French, Spanish and Italians came 
to clear the land, drain the marshes, 
and form the many settlements 
where live the majority of the one 
million Europeans, 80 per cent of 
whom are now Algerian born. 

The Tell Atlas Mountains limit 
the depth of these fertile plains and 
form a barrier parallel to the coast. 
These are rugged mountains rising 
to a height of 7,500 feet east of Al- 
giers. In this area live some 800,000 
Berbers whose isolation in Kabylia 
have kept many from ever learning 
Arabic. To the south is the High 
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land, 
home of the nomad. In eastern Al- 


Plateau, a flat monotonous 
geria, where the High Plateau nar- 
rows, the area becomes the granary 
of modern Algeria as it was that of 
Rome. Here today the rolling fields 
of wheat recall the eastern part of 
the State of Washington. In this 
area are found extensive ruins of 
Roman cities, preserved as well as 
Pompeii and far grander in scale. 
These long abandoned centers, now 
inhabited only by lizards and migra- 
tory storks, testify to the ancient and 
long standing link between Europe 
and North Africa. 

Parallel to the Tell Atlas and 
separating the High Plateau from 
the desert is the southern branch of 
the Atlas mountains, the Saharan 
Atlas. Across this arid range begins 
the desert, a strange and desolate 
land crossed by unarmed vehicles 
only as recently as 1926. This vast 
inland sea of rock and sand appears 
to be on the threshold of a new life. 
The discovery of oil and other min- 
eral wealth holds much promise for 
future expansion and adds yet an- 
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other complicating factor to those 
already perplexing the French. 

This geography of Algeria exerts 
an obvious influence on the conduct 
of military operations. On the coas- 
tal plains and on the eastern High 
Plateau the military problem is pri- 
marily one of augmenting the regu- 
lar police forces. ‘Towns and cities 
must be patrolled, the dense popu- 
lation kept under surveillance; the 
civil and military installations pro- 
tected. Fighting in these areas is 
against individuals and small groups 
who by terroristic actions attempt to 
keep the people in turmoil. 

The Atlas mountains are the 
routes of rebel supply. Here the 
military problem is more conven- 
tional. There is extensive ground 
and aerial patrolling, and combat, 
when it occurs, is directed against 
larger rebel formations and their 
shifting bases. The rebels strike 
from the mountains and it is there 
the French army seeks to strangle 
their lines of communication and 
destroy their organization. 

One of the important political fac- 





tors is that the people of Algeria are 
not homogenous. Long Arab domi- 
nation has brought Islam to the ma- 
jority, but there have been struggles 
between the different Moslem sects 
which have not all disappeared to- 
day. The Berbers, the original in- 
habitants of Algeria, vary from blue 
eyed and fair skinned people to the 
dark so-called Semitic Arab type. 
Among the Arabs some are nomads, 
many are small farmers, and several 
hundreds of thousands work in fac- 
tories and other commercial enter- 
prises in Algeria and in France. Of 
significance is the fact that the na- 
tive population has tripled between 
1856 and 1936; the period which co- 
incides with the extension of French 
control over the country. 

The European element itself has 
varied origins. The French have 
blended with the Spaniard and Ital- 
ian to produce the European Al- 
gerian who is French in both lan- 
guage and loyalties. This vigorous 
minority group is mainly engaged in 
commercial activity and only 30 per 
cent are farmers. It is this European 
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group which remains hostile to any 
solution of the current struggle 
which would give to the Mohamme- 
dan Algerian political supremacy 
over the European Algerian. 

It has been claimed that the ad 
ministrative structure of Algeria 
makes it actually a part of France. 
This is only partially true. The 
densely populated coastal areas have 
long been organized into three De- 
partments corresponding to those of 
France. These were broken up into 
twelve Departments in 1956 to bring, 
so the French proclaim, the admin- 
istrators closer to the administered. 
Moreover since 1947 there has been 
an Algerian Assembly of two Col- 
leges; each of 60 members and a gov- 
ernment council to assist the Resi- 
dent General. But even with these 
palliatives, Algeria is really run from 
Paris. The desert area of three quar- 
ters of a million square miles is di- 
vided into four Regions adminis- 
tered by the military under the 
Resident General. 

In November of 1954 a series of 
terroristic acts in the Department of 
Constantine marked the opening of 
the rebellion. Since that time there 
has been a gradual extension of the 
conflict to the point where now all 
of Algeria, to a depth of some 300 
miles from the coast, is involved. 
The rebel forces have continued to 
grow in spite of French suppressive 
efforts. This increase can be attrib- 
uted in great part to the support 
which the rebels are obtaining 
through the neighboring countries 
of Tunisia and Morocco. 

While the rebels speak of an 
“army” there is little evidence to 
support such a claim. The 24,000 
“regulars” are at best lightly armed, 
poorly equipped and their training 
is essentially rudimentary. The 30,- 
000 additional “irregulars” who sup- 
port the National Liberation Army 
are armed with shotguns and have 
little resemblance to a military or- 
ganization. The rebels have estab- 
lished a territorial administrative 
division of Algeria. In these areas 
they have designated leaders and as- 
signed forces. However, the effec- 
tiveness of such an organization is 
questionable and certainly rebel 
military operations do not appear to 
be coordinated. 

The rebels fight mainly from am- 
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bush. Their equipment and train- 
ing is such that they cannot risk a 
pitched battle with the French unless 
the latter are greatly outnumbered. 
They attack convoys and patrols 
with sufficient regularity and success 
to make the French military them- 
selves an additional source of badly 
needed equipment. There have been 
surprisingly few attempts at sabotage 
and those which have taken place 
have been almost all confined to 
cutting the railroad. 

The objectives of the FLN (Front 
de la Liberation Nationale), the po- 
litical party behind the rebellion, 
are apparently to assimilate or de- 
stroy all other Algerian political 
parties; to gain the support of the 
people in order to obtain funds and 
recruit men; and to drive the French 
out. The FLN have been ruthless in 
their tactics not only against the 
French military but also against any 
natives who support the French or 
fail to contribute to the FLN. 


The mission of the French forces 
is twofold. First to cut off the flow 
of supplies which cross the frontiers 
for the rebels; and secondly to pacify 
the country. Pacification is to be 
achieved by controlling the land and 
the people, a task which the French 
government has decided will be 
carried out with minimum destruc- 
tion of life and property. The peo- 
ple, whose support the French must 
have if they are eventually to gain a 
favorable outcome in their struggle, 
cannot be further alienated by large 
scale military operations. It is for 
this reason that the full potential of 
the French forces in Algeria cannot 
be realized. Napalm cannot be used, 
and area destruction weapons such 
as artillery and aerial bombs are em- 
ployed only with care. The French 
do not call this a war but “mainte- 
nance of order.” It is this politically 
inspired reason for limiting the vio- 
lence of war that makes the French 
military task so difficult. 
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In general the deployments of 
French forces correspond to the de- 
gree of rebel activity and to the den- 
sity of population. The natives co- 
operate with the French only if 
troops are actually present to pro- 
vide security from rebel retribution. 
The towns and villages and the Eu- 
ropean Algerians also depend upon 
troops for protection. The long bor- 
ders must be patrolled if they are to 
be effectively denied to the rebels. 
This combination of circumstances 
makes for a wide dispersal of French 
troops over the whole of the north. 
It may even be necessary at times for 
the troops to accept tactically disad- 
vantageous deployments in order for 
them to fulfill the mission of provid- 
ing security for the people and for 
vital civil and military installations. 
It is readily apparent that such dis- 
persed deployments imply a decen- 
tralization of control. Commanders 
of zones, sectors and sub-sectors, 
corresponding respectively to divi- 
sions’, regiments’ and_ battalions’ 
areas of responsibility, enjoy consid- 
erable freedom of action. 

The French have learned that 
their major problem is finding the 
enemy. This problem is implicit in 
any ground combat operation. How- 
ever, it assumes unusual importance 
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in guerrilla warfare where the en- 
emy is fluid. The problem is not 
purely the classic one of gaining con- 
tact and fixing the enemy while suit- 
able forces are deployed for attack; 
the problem is actually more subtle. 
The French utilize all possible means 
to discover the rebel. They rely most 
heavily on native informers. Yet this 
information, valid as it frequently 
is, must always be carefully evalu- 
ated. This in turn requires close 
collaboration between the military 
and the local police and other civil 
authorities; it requires extensive 
files and voluminous dossiers on local 
inhabitants. There must also be ap- 
plied an understanding of the na- 
tives’ psychology which in turn can 
be exploited to permit the orienta- 
tion of the people towards a support 
of French objectives. In the purely 
military intelligence field, finding 
the rebel means constant ground and 
aerial patrolling. It means using in- 
dividuals and units in the same areas, 
each day for days on end. Minor 
changes which would escape the new 
observer can then be readily identi- 
fied. An increase in the numbers of 
cattle observed may be the clue to 
an enemy concentration; clothing 
spread out to dry on unusual days 
and not in conformity with known 





routine may indicate a rebel force. 
In one case a French aerial observer 
noted that in a certain village there 
were a few houses where the sur- 
rounding grounds had been swept. 
This, to his trained eye, indicated 
something unusual because — such 
cleanliness was not a characteristic 
of the local inhabitants. He re 
ported that some French trained 
army deserters had possibly moved 
into town. A ground patrol quickly 
confirmed this suspicion with the 
result that a few more rebels were 
captured. 

The Algerian war is revealing that 
the intelligence effort must be un- 
usually extensive. The solution has 
not been found in any great increase 
of technically trained intelligence 
personnel but rather in broadening 
the appreciation of the intelligence 
problem in combat unit leaders. 
The objective is not to produce well 
written and well documented intelli- 
gence reports; the enemy moves too 
quickly and disappears too readily 
for these to have other than histori- 
cal value. Combat units must be 
prepared to organize and operate 
local information gathering activi 
ties; and they must be able to evalu 
ate and exploit the information they 
gain with least delay. The French 
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have also learned that they must be 
prepared to alter, or even cancel, 
well conceived operation plans when 
the infermation on the rebel has 
changed. The intelligence effort is a 
continuing one and its vital impor- 
tance to the success of any mission is 
well recognized. 

In the field of logistics, supply and 
evacuation is frequently carried out 
by air. Virtually all French units, 
when first assigned to an area, will 
immediately clear a helicopter land- 
ing field. Routine supply is made by 
road but emergency supply and al- 
most all evacuation of wounded is 
carried out by helicopter and light 
aircraft. 

Air support is available to ground 
units during daylight hours, over 
most of Algeria, in a matter of min- 
utes. To achieve this essential sup- 
port, there is a decentralization of 
control over certain types of air 
units. Each division commander, re- 
sponsible for control of a military 
Zone (which corresponds to a civil 
Department) has available to him 
an Army observation aircraft pla- 
toon. In addition, the Division Tac- 
tical Air Officer has under his con- 
trol one squadron of SNJ aircraft 
based in the Zone. These SN]s are 
used primarily for armed reconnais- 
sance missions. Their slow speeds 
make them well suited to close ob- 
servation of the rugged mountain 
areas and their armament makes 
them satisfactory close support type 
aircraft under the operating condi- 
tions existing in that country. Other 
types of aircraft such as bombard- 
ment, long range reconnaissance, 
transport (to include helicopters) 
and heavy fighters are retained under 
the centralized control of three Tac- 
tical Air Groups assigned, one each, 
to support the three Army Corps 
into which the French Army in Al- 
geria has been grouped. 

The use of light observation air- 
craft and helicopters as flying com- 
mand posts is gaining in importance. 
On the larger operations where sev- 
eral battalions may be employed, 
the operation commander and his 
air officer are frequently airborne 
over the objective area. This per- 
mits the operation commander to 
move about rapidly and observe the 
evolution of the situation and to 
make adjustments in his plans to 
meet contingencies as they arise. 
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The same story in every army 





French patrol with native irregular 





Arab irregular forces are recruited by the 
French to assist in military operations 
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Personal command of this type 
makes possible the immediate ex- 
ploitation of intelligence informa- 
tion and greatly increases the chances 
for success in any operation. 

Ground operations are carried out 
by mobile units. Since information 
on rebel forces is valid only for a 
short time, the French must be ready 
to move the numerous units required 
for the encirclement (the standard 
maneuver employed) of an area from 
dispersed locations with a minimum 
of delay. Such movements must be 
made to retain the element of sur- 
prise as long as possible. Trucks are 
most frequently used, however when 
the time and terrain are such as to 
make the attainment of certain posi- 
tions infeasible, helicopters are used 
to supplement ground transport. 
These versatile machines are being 
used in ever increasing numbers. 
The system for obtaining helicopter 
support is simple and effective, and 
helicopters can be made available 
to ground commanders on short 
notice. 

It should be emphasized that high 
mobility is a characteristic which the 
French are trying to provide for all 
units rather than for just a few. An 
encirclement requires exceptionally 
large numbers of troops when re- 
lated to the size of an enemy force. 
Actual combat is most often carried 
out by only a small part of the in- 
vesting force; however, the other 
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units are essential to seal off the area 


of operations. A rifle company may 
well be all that is required to fight 
a fifty-man rebel force and destroy 
it; but it may take two regiments to 
surround the area where the rebels 
have been reported. In one such 
situation six battalions of infantry, 
one battalion of artillery and one 
armored car company were utilized 
to close off a mountainous area in 
western Algeria where some fifty 
rebels had been reported. The 
French force was deployed in the 
early hours of the day and helicop- 
ters and other types of air support 
were available throughout the de- 
ployment and the subsequent sweep 
of the area. It was ultimately dis- 
covered that the rebel force had 
managed to flee the area with the 
result that the object of the opera- 
tion was not realized. The French 
commander pointed out that such 
disappointments are frequent even 
when the intelligence information is 
reliable, the deployments are dis- 
creetly made, communications are 
good and there is plenty of air sup- 
port. 

From these observations of the 
Algerian War, it becomes obvious 
that military forces engaged in lim- 
ited war operations must rely less on 
their ability to crush the opponent 
than on their capability to bend him 
to their will. The very nature of a 
limited war indicates that the objec- 


tive is to be attained by something 
less than total force. It is conceiy. 
able that atomic weapons may be 
used in such wars but their employ. 
ment will be the rare exception 
rather than the rule. Under many 
circumstances where the dissident 
element is diffused throughout a 
people, such as in Algeria today or 
in Cyprus a few months ago, atomic 
weapons are useless. 


The French are demonstrating 
that the limited war cannot be 
fought, much less won, without am. 
ple conventional means. They at. 
tempted to decide the Algerian War 
with few troops. By 1956 it had be. 
come obvious that two hundred 
thousand men could not do the job, 
Now twice that number are barely 
capable of maintaining a tenuous 
status quo. 

There is no such thing as a cheap 
war — even a limited one! 

None of the lessons to be observed 
in the Algerian War are new. The 
need for flexible plans, mobile 
forces, and reliable and timely intel- 
ligence have all been long recog. 
nized as essential factors for success- 
ful military operations of all kinds. 
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In limited war, however, there is a 
different emphasis which must be 
placed on these and other factors. 
The objective in such wars is not 
the unconditional surrender of an 
opponent but rather the gaining of 
the support of the people. Since this 
requires less than total violence 
there must be a compensatory in- 
crease in the human or psychological 
effort to be made. And this effort 
must be made with troops who are 
not stimulated by the fervor of a 
nation engaged in a war for national 
survival but by troops committed to 
an unrewarding task in a foreign 
land while things go on as usual 


| back home. The human effort must 


be made in two directions. It must 
be directed outward to the oppo- 
nent, and it must also be aimed in- 


| ward towards one’s own forces. 


The whole problem of waging the 
limited war can be summarized in 
the term leadership. This vital qual- 
ity must exist not only at govern- 
ment and high military levels but 
must also be diffused throughout the 
forces in the theater of operations. 
Perhaps the most significant military 
event in the Algerian War is the 
return of personal command in the 
field. Decentralization of control, the 
isolation of areas of actual combat 
operations and the difficulty of ob- 
taining more than fragmentary re- 
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ports of elusive rebel units have 
made it essential that commanders 
follow in person the complete evo- 
lution of an operation they com- 
mand. Plans are still prepared and 
schemes of maneuver with necessary 
fire support are worked out, but all 
these are simple and can easily be 
changed to meet contingencies. It is 
no longer possible for a commander 
to set a plan in motion and then 
wait at some convenient command 
post for his subordinates to report 
their successes. In the fluid war the 
commander is in the air shifting his 
point of observation swiftly over a 
large area, capable of landing at 
critical points to personally assess the 
local situation, and always ready to 
change his plans as the needs arise. 
Such command is a phenomenon ob- 
served only on the rarest occasions in 
recent wars. 

In the final analysis, all leaders 
must remember that actual combat 
is not their only responsibility — in 
fact fighting will often be the easier 
task. 

It may well be that the atomic age 
has unintentionally brought a new 
luster to old military virtues which 
seem to have been largely over- 
whelmed in recent years by mass de- 
struction from massed forces all re- 
sponsive to a massive bureaucracy. 
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passing. In review 


Haitian Constabulary . . . 


GARDE D’HAIT!—Compiled by James 
H. McCrocklin. 262 pages, illustrated, 
The United States Naval Institute, 
Annapolis, Md. $4.50 

Garde d’Haiti is a factual account of 
the formation of the “Haitian Constab- 
ulary.” The author has relied heavily 
on official documents, which gives grave 
authority to the consolidation of history 
of the Garde d’Haiti. 

This is a timely book to read, in view 
of the internal problems that have been 
plaguing our neighbor Republic of 
Haiti during the past year. The job 
performed in Haiti by the Marines dur- 
ing the period 1915-1934 was of na- 
tional importance. To understand this 
national importance, one should read 
this full treatise on the history of the 
Garde. In the period covered by the his- 
tory of the Garde, Haiti was transformed 
from chaos, resistance and insubordina- 
tion among Haitian nationals to the 
pacification, restoration of order and the 
establishment of a truly democratic gov- 
ernment. This pacification has lasted 
until recent years. 

It is more important that this book 
stands as a document of good neighbor 
policy and a living refutation against 
any accusations of American imperial- 
ism. Furthermore, it stands as a barrier 
against the satellite-colonialism of Com- 
munist Russia. This book is the sole 
complete accounting of the Treaty serv- 
ice of the Garde d’Haiti. 

Under the Haitian-American treaty 
(1915-1916), the Haitian government 
obligated itself to create an efficient con- 
stabulary composed of native Haitians, 
to be organized and officered by Ameri- 
cans. The Haitian Army consisted of 
some 46 regiments and a gendarmerie of 
43 companies—included in the Army 
were some 300 generals and about 50 
colonels. After intervention the Haitian 
Army was completely disbanded. 

When the US Marines took over the 
task of preservation of order, Marine 
officers became provost marshals in the 
different towns. The forming of the 
Treaty Garde d’Haiti fell into their 
hands. Thus Marine officers and non- 
commissioned officers were instructed 
to build a national police force from a 
hodge-podge number of police forces, 
secret service units, warped, partly cor- 
rupted, and extremely ignorant mate- 
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rial. At the same time, this budding 
force was expected to maintain order 
throughout 10,000 square miles of 
rugged mountain land, and protect the 
lives of 2,500,000 inhabitants. 

The road to success for the Garde, 
and the Marine supervisors was not a 
happy one. The author has carefully 
recorded the pattern of events from 
1915 to 1934 in an historical vein which 
is heightened by his collection of pho- 
tographs and quotes from official docu- 
ments. Investigations follow in a set 
political pattern. 

The Garde d’Haiti left by the Ma- 
rines in 1934 was a hard core of well 
trained Haitian officers and enlisted 
men imbued with a spirit and morale 
much like their founding Service, the 
US Marine Corps. 

The history of the Garde, its function 
and missions, highlight recent problems 
arising in Haiti. In 1948 a law made 
the President Commander-in-Chief of 
the Garde. The same year more air- 
craft were added to bring the Haitian 
Air Force to 15; the Navy boasting 19 
officers and 155 men within the year was 
doubled in size. In 1949 the Garde 
d’Haiti was renamed the Armée 
d’Haiti. The change appeared to be 
academic. Events have proven this to 
be more than academic. The former 
national police force is now the Armée 
under command of the President. Of 
these machinations trouble brews. 

Reviewed by BGen R. D. Salmon 


Ep: BGen Salmon is Director, Marine 
Corps Development Center, MCS, 
Quantico. 





Tactics vs Strategy 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOR- 
EIGN POLICY—Henry A. Kissinger. 
400 pages, index, bibliography. Harper 
GS Bros., New York. $5.00 

Although published only a_ few 
months ago Nuclear Weapons and For- 
eign Policy has gained considerable at- 
tention. The thoughts set forth in it 
have been subjects of editorials and pri- 
vate conversations. 

That this book should receive such 
attention is understandable. It is a 
study of broad scope, dealing with ma- 
jor problems of national security. Es- 
sentially, the book is a strong effort to 
analyze our national position in rela- 
tionship to the Soviet Union. In at- 








READERS 


tempting to fulfill this task, Dr. Kis- 
singer presents his analysis of our stra- 
tegic posture. To state his thesis briefly, 
this posture is not a happy one. 


Dr. Kissinger, who is recognized as an 
able student of international affairs, has 
contributed, in the first portion of his 
book, what is probably one of the most 
astute analyses of United States-Russian 
power positions written to date. In 
reading this portion of the text it is ap- 
parent that the author has written with 
a firm grasp of the subject. His analysis 
of the United States-Soviet power posi- 
tions reflect a deep grasp of history, a 
broad understanding of geopolitics, and 
an intelligent and practical approach to 
international relationships. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the 
most impressive portion of this book is 
that which concerns the problem of all- 
out nuclear warfare based upon what 
has been referred to as massive retalia- 
tion. The essence of Dr. Kissinger’s 
thesis is that the cataclysmic destruction 
of all-out nuclear war is so appalling 
and so sobering that there is, and will 
continue to be, an understandable re- 
luctance to initiate the massive retalia- 
tion which in turn would signal the be- 
ginning of a thermonuclear war. Thus, 
he holds, the degree of provocation re- 
quired to trigger massive retaliation is 
so great that Communist aggression is 
capable of continuing at a level below 
the provocation point. This results, as 
the book points up, in a situation where- 
in Communist encroachment can con- 
tinue with impunity as long as it is not 
of such a direct and threatening nature 
as to invoke massive retaliation. 

The irony of the situation, according 
to the book, is that our final reaction in- 
volving massive retaliation is so very 
powerful that we won't, short of an 
overt attack upon the most vital aspects 
of our national security, use this weap- 
on. Consequently the very strength of 
our ultimate capability is such that it 
disarms us in the face of a wily, subtle 
and very dangerous opponent. 

Those interested in the question of 
our national security in these volatile 
times will find additional interesting 
reading in Dr. Kissinger’s thoughts with 
respect to limited war. There is nothing 
equivocal in the author’s rejection of 
all-out war as an instrument of national 
policy. As he pointedly states, “The 
American people must be made aware 
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that with the end of our atomic monop- 
oly all-out war has ceased to be an in- 
strument of policy except as a last re- 
sort and that for most of the issues likely 
to be in dispute, our only choice is be- 
tween a strategy of limited war or in- 
action.” 


Unquestionably there is much in Dr. 
Kissinger’s writing that readily justifies 
the many compliments he has been ac- 
corded since the book’s publication. 
While he writes with assurance and ob- 
vious understanding in the broad as- 
pects of international affairs, and _par- 
ticularly the basic strategic problems 
characterizing the United States’ posi- 
tion with respect to the Soviet Union 
and world communism, it is regretted 
that the same feeling of the mastery of 
his subject matter does not characterize 
his writing in the more specific military 
matters. 

For instance, it is surprising to find 
the assertion that “the present assign- 
ment of roles and missions among the 
services dates from 1948, when Secre- 
tary James Forrestal took the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to Key West in order to 
formulate common doctrine.” In mak- 
ing such an assertion Dr. Kissinger 
makes what is unfortunately an all too 
common error by contending that serv- 
ice roles and missions originated in the 
so-called Key West agreement of 1948. 

The facts of the matter are that the 
current roles and missions of the Armed 
Services stem from the pertinent pro- 
visions of the National Security Act as 
passed and enacted in 1947. In this Act 
Congress prescribed certain broad roles 
and missions for each of the four armed 
services. 

It is appropriate to add that this pre- 
scription of service roles and missions, 
as determined by Congress in 1947, 
stands as an eloquent testament to the 
traditional wisdom of Congress in re- 
solving such basic problems of national 
security. In carrying out its constitu- 
tional responsibility with respect to the 
armed services, Congress clearly and 
simply stated, in the National Security 
Act of 1947, the basic purposes (roles 
and missions) for the four services. The 
really significant thing—and it is indeed 
a reassuring one—is that were an ef- 
fort made today to write a set of roles 
and missions for the armed services, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
set forth in more succinct, sound, yet 
elastic, and farsighted terms, the roles 
and missions of our armed services. 
Congress can indeed derive a deep sense 
of satisfaction from the fact that the 
roles and missions set forth by Congress 
in the National Security Act of 1947 
are as applicable to today’s strategic 
situations and technologically advanced 
weapons as these roles and missions were 
when originally enacted in 1947. 
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Actually, what the Key West paper 
did was to amplify the basic roles and 
missions as set forth in the law. The Key 
West paper did not originate anything 
with respect to roles and missions. It 
only amplified them. 


This apparent confusion on the part 
of Dr. Kissinger with respect to the Key 
West document is not exceptional. It 
points up a need for a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of roles and 
missions as compared with functions. A 
distinct service in the interest of clearer 
military thought would be realized by 
usage of the term “roles and missions” 
only in connection wiht the service jobs 
as set forth in the National Security 
Act of 1947, and the term “functions” as 
pertaining to the amplification of those 
basic jobs as delineated in the Key West 
functions paper. 

There is another portion of the text 
that departs from the rich thought and 
firm mastery that characterizes Dr. Kis- 
singer’s handling of the international 
aspects of the East-West controversy. 
This discrepancy is again encountered 
in the author’s proposed reorganization 
of the armed forces. There is something 
very unrealistic and artificial in his pro- 
posal to reorganize the armed forces in- 
to two basic organizations, ‘‘a Strategic 
Force and the Tactical Force.” 

The Tactical Force, according to Dr. 
Kissinger’s proposal would be “units re- 
quired for a limited war.” The Stra- 
tegic Force would be required for all- 
out war. There are several strange as- 
pects to such a proposal. To have such 
forces ear-marked for a specific kind of 
war effort would result in rigidity rather 
than a versatility of endeavor. The 
thing that is needed, above all, to coun- 
teract and repel the many-pronged Com- 
munist aggression is versatility. Such 
versatility would not be _ achieved 
through self contained Strategic and 
Tactical Forces. The versatility that is 
required is demonstrated today by our 
naval power with its balanced fleets 
possessing the capability of applying the 
precise degree of military action all the 
way from a showing of the flag to the 
delivery of a thermonuclear explosive. 

Such versatility also involves economy 
of forces and dollar expenditure. In 
the struggle to maintain a sound econ- 
omy against the pressures of tremendous 
defense expenditures and accompanying 
inflation, financial economy must be a 
fundamental aspect of our national se- 
curity. In contrast, the lack of versatili- 
ty that would characterize division of 
the armed forces into Tactical and Stra- 
tegic Forces, would result inevitably in 
a higher cost price on the armed forces, 
and this higher cost would not be re- 
flected in greater national security. 

Such a revolutionary realignment of 
our defense structure would require, in 


practice, the abandonment of our war. 
proven Joint Chiefs of Staff system, and 
the substitution of some form of single 
chief of staf_—supreme general staff, 
This is because in its final application 
the kind of Stategic and Tactical Forces, 
as proposed by Dr. Kissinger, would re. 
quire some form of supreme command 
set-up. 

Thus, paradoxically, the author's pro. 
posal, designed to bring about what he 
feels would be a more modern defense 
organization, would result actually in 
the retrogression to the inflexible ivory 
tower type of command that was mili. 
tarily obsolete at the end of the last 
century. 

Of course there is also sound military 
reason to question his attempt to divide 
the armed forces into what might be de. 
scribed as Tactical and Strategic Forces, 
The artificiality of such an arrangement 
is readily manifest to military readers. 
This is because there is no firm delinea- 
tion between tactics and strategy in the 
actual applications of military power. 
In application, the semantic difference 
between tactics and strategy becomes 
blurred and indistinct. What may be a 
strategic move on the part of a higher 
commander is tactics to the company 
commander or squad leader who ulti- 
mately carries out the task. 


Also, in the broad conduct of war a 
limited or tactical offense may well be a 
part of an over-all strategic defensive 
scheme. Conversely, a tactical holding 
or defensive operation could be a major 
aspect of a broader offensive strategy. 
Thus, in these, as in an endless number 
of similar examples, the terms “tactics” 
and “strategy” lose their meaning in the 
designation of forces. In short, there is 
a fundamental fallacy in his proposal 
for the reorganization and composition 
of our armed forces. The defense of the 
free world against the many-headed 
Communist aggression can not be based 
upon a military counterpart of the 
highly specialized platoon-system of 
football. Neither our military endeavor 
nor our nation’s taxpayers can be sub- 
jected to such an inefficient device. 

Because of the notice that has been 
accorded this book to date and the at- 
tention which it will continue to receive 
for some time in the future, and be- 
cause Dr. Kissinger’s great contributions 
which he makes through his dissertation 
on the danger of relying entirely on 
thermonuclear capability, this book is 
valuable reading for not only the mili- 
tary reader but also for all those inter- 
ested in our problems of international 
policy and national security. 

Reviewed by Col J. D. Hittle 


Ep: Col Hittle is Legislative Assistant to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and is a well known military writer. 
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Books About the Sea... 


PICTURE HISTORY OF THE US. 
NAVY—Theodore Roscoe & Fred 
Freeman. 1012 illustrations with 
captions. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $12.50 


CHERISH THE SEA—Jean de la 


Varende. 348 pages, illustrated. 
Translated from the French by 
Mervyn Sarill. The Viking Press, 


New York. $5.00 


THE AGE OF PIRACY—Robert Carse. 
276 pages, illustrated. Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., New York. $4.50 


The sea has come in recently for con- 
siderable treatment in the literary 
world. The above books, while diversi- 
fied in content, have to do with ships 
and various men who sailed them. 

Picture History of the US Navy at- 
tempts to fill a void which has required 
attention for a long time. In many 
ways it is remarkable work, for it con- 
tains a vast array of illustrative material 
that would be extremely difficult to du- 
plicate. Both contemporary material 
pertaining to every era of our Navy’s 
history and the work of modern artists 
is included. Co-author Freeman has 
contributed some dramatic sketches of 
sea life giving ample evidence to his 
great abilities as an artist. 

It is unfortunate that such a much- 
needed work would in the end contain 
so many unnecessary faults. The cap- 
tions are not only inaccurate in many 
instances; they are sometimes placed 
opposite the wrong illustrations. An- 
other failing, in the eyes of this reviewer, 
is the confusion of material that is jum- 
bled onto the pages. The captions are 
extremely short and far too crispy in 
style to effectively tell a story. So much 
is going on that the reader is inclined 
to become dizzy from the effect, thus 
losing the impact of what is available. 


Cherish the Sea is a translation of the 
original French work La Navigation 
Sentimentale which was first published 
in 1952. It effectively traces the develop- 
ment of the science of ship-building 
under sail and chronicles man’s attempt 
to conquer both the sea and his enemies 
upon the sea. Commencing with ancient 
Egypt, the contribution of each of the 
maritime nations is documented in a 
pleasant style somewhat reminiscent of 
the late Hendrik van Loon. 


Included are studies of 5 great naval 
battles (Salamis, Actium, Lepanto, the 
Armada and Trafalgar) besides such 
relatively forgotten history as the naval 
aspects of the crusades. The author’s 
own rich heritage in the French Navy 
may cause the Anglo-Saxon to question 
the space given to the Gallic effort, but 
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this is only because most British-Ameri- 
can marine literature deals primarily 
with the part our own forebears played 
in the story of the sea. It is refreshing to 
be reminded that even at the time of 
Nelson, the French were constructing 
probably the finest warships then afloat 
—a point that Nelson would have been 
the first to support. 





The Age of Piracy, written by a pro- 
fessional sailor well acquainted with the 
Caribbean, claims to be a “definitive 
one-volume work on the exciting 
Golden Age of piracy.” While it smacks 


at times of the thrilling spirit of the 
sea wolves, it attempts to cover much 
in a limited space. Starting with the 
organization of the Brethren of the 
Coast on the island of Tortuga, the 
author traces the derivation of the terms 
freebooter (from the “frei-bote”, swift, 
lateen rigged craft made by Hollanders 
who joined the Brethren) and buccaneer 
(the name applied to the Brethren who 
hunted for the community and cured 
their meats over open fire pits called 
boncans). Described are the way they 
lived, fought and divided their spoil. 
Debunked are such myths as “walking 
the plank” (there is only one recorded 
instance). 


Carse paints the buccaneers against a 
background of treachery and incredible 
hazards. Not only had they to contend 
with the pest holes, the jungles and the 
constant challenge of sudden death in 
pitched battles, but looming in the back- 
ground for much of the time were the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Much material has been assembled, 
some appearing for the first time in 
English, which should make for good 
reading and an interesting addition to 
a nautical library. 


Reviewed by LtCol J. H. Magruder III 
Ep: LtCol Magruder is curator of the 


Marine Corps Museum at MCS, Quan- 
tico. 
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By Cdr H. B. Seim, USN 
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#@ THe UNITED NATIONS DECISION IN 
November 1956 to deploy a multi- 
national army to the Middle East 
(the United Nations Emergency 
Force) refocused the attention of the 
world on some of the problems re- 
lated to so-called “police” action by 
the UN. This is not the first time 
that the UN has resorted to the use 
of collective armed force to restore 
international peace. In 1950, the 
UN responded to North Korean ag- 
gression against the Republic of 
South Korea by organizing the Unit- 
ed Nations Command and deploy- 
ing its forces to support South Ko- 
rean resistance. There are, however, 
significant differences between the 
situation that existed in Korea in 
1950 and that which prevailed in the 
Middle East in the fall of 1956. 
Present conditions in the Middle 
East suggest that the UN armed 
forces could be called upon to func- 
tion as an independent peace-keep- 
ing agency rather than in direct sup- 
port of a victim of aggression. If the 
UN force is deployed in such a 
peace-keeping role, under what con- 
ditions will the commander initiate 
military action? What criteria will 
he use to decide whether to take 
such action? And against whom? 
Can the commander of such a UN 
force be given the power of decision? 
The basis for possible UN action 
in a troubled situation such as ex- 
ists in the Middle East is found in 
Article 39 of the UN charter. This 
article states that “the Security 
Council shall determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or 
decide what measures shall be taken, 
in accordance with Articles 41 and 
42, to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.” Article 
41 provides that the Security Coun- 
cil may decide what measures not 
involving use of armed force are to 
be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and that it may call upon 
members of the United Nations to 
An intriguing proposal to lessen some apply such measures. These may in- 
clude complete or partial interrup- 
tion of economic relations and rail, 
z sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio 
of the problems of employing a UN and enh aae of eeiiielenaied 
and the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations. If the Security Council 
. . . : should consider that measures pro- 
penne mening, eee ke St ee vided for in Article 41 would be in- 
adequate, or if these measures when 
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applied actually prove to be inade- 
quate, under Article 42 it may take 
such action by air, sea, or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and se- 
curity. Such actions may include 
demonstrations, blockade and other 
operations by air, sea or land forces 
of members of the UN. 

In the background of the present 
Arab/Israeli tension lies a 6-year 
period of negligible progress by the 
UN and the Western powers in set- 
tling the dispute. All of the original 
causes of the dissension remain, and 
to these have been added certain 
other factors which have had an ad- 
verse catalytic effect: for example, 
the extension of Soviet Bloc influ- 
ence into the Middle East area and 
the militant Arab leadership in the 
person of Colonel Nasser of Egypt. 
Overshadowing these developments 
have been such events as the Egyp- 
tian nationalization of the Suez 
Canal, the Israeli attack into Sinai 
and the subsequent partial occupa- 
tion of the Suez Canal zone by a 
combined Franco-British force. 

Except for the initial effort on the 
part of the UN to bring about ar- 
mistice agreements between the par- 
ties to the Arab/Israeli conflict in 
1949, the major UN participation 
has been through the activities of 
the United Nations Truce Super- 
visory Organization (UNTSO), un- 
der Major General Burns of the 
Canadian Army. Contrary to the 
popular belief, UNTSO is not a po- 
lice force. It has no enforcement 
authority, nor does it possess the ac- 
tual military power which would be 
required to maintain peace _ by 
threat of force. This is no reflection 
on UNTSO; it was conceived orig- 
inally as an observing and reporting 
agency only. The movements of its 
personnel are at the pleasure of the 
nations who are parties to the armis- 
tice agreements. The UNTSO ob- 
servers collect the facts and submit 
reports to the UN. The resultant 
action on the part of the UN has 
been confined generally to the pass- 
age of resolutions calling on the 
parties concerned to observe the ar- 
mistice agreements and, on occasion, 
censuring them for willful violation 
of these agreements. 

In view of the failure of past UN 
efforts to resolve the Arab/Israeli 
dispute, and in the light of recent 
developments in the Middle East, it 
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Camel train and armored cars meet in Iran 


is quite possible that the UN could 
decide to deploy UN armed forces 
to that area “to maintain or restore 
international peace or security.” 
The mission of maintaining or re- 
storing international peace is a very 
broad one. As intimated earlier, it 
could involve punitive military ac- 
tion to punish an aggressor and to 
succor a victim. On the other hand, 
it could be directed more toward an 
independent peace-keeping function. 
In any event, the commander of UN 
forces which might be sent to the 
Middle East would require a more 
precise delineation of his tasks. 
What would the UN tell its com- 
mander insofar as the purpose of 
UN military activity was concerned? 
What would be his specific tasks? 
Some indication of the probable 
purpose of UN military intervention 
can be found in the earlier UN ac- 
tions with respect to the Arab/Isra- 
eli dispute. On 29 November 1947 
the General Assembly of the UN 
adopted a resolution providing for 
the partition of the former British 
mandate of Palestine into independ- 
ent Arab and Jewish states. In adop- 
ting this resolution, the General 
Assembly requested, among other 
things, that the Security Council de- 
termine as a threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of ag- 
gression, in accordance with Article 
39 of the UN Charter, any attempt 
to alter by force the settlement en- 
visaged by the resolution. When the 
Palestine Armistice Agreements be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors 
were signed in 1949, the UN once 
again indicated that it would not 
condone any attempt by either side 
to change the armistice lines or ad- 
just the boundaries by force. Later 
UN resolutions relating to border 
incidents have in fact censured one 
side or the other for the use of force. 


From this we can infer that the spe. 
cific tasks of a UN police force 
would be to deter any attempt to 
alter the armistice lines by force and 
to take punitive military action 
against those parties which did make 
such an attempt. Presumably such 
punitive military action would sup- 
plement non-military measures tak. 
en under the provisions of Article 
41 of the UN Charter, and would 
quite probably be confined, at least 
initially, to efforts to bring about a 
restoration of the violated armistice 
lines. 

Now that we have defined to some 
extent the specific tasks which an in- 
dependent UN peace-keeping force 
might be called upon to periorm, 
we can explore more thoroughly the 
conditions under which the com- 
mander might initiate military ac- 
tion. There appear to be two alter- 
native criteria which might be used 
to determine when and _ against 
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whom military countermeasures 


should be taken. 

The first criterion is implied in 
the 29 November 1947 Palestine 

artition resolution mentioned 
above. It will be recalled that the 
General Assembly requested the Se- 
curity Council to determine as a 
threat to the peace, a breach of the 
peace or an act of aggression (italics 
supplied) any attempt to alter by 
force the settlement envisaged by 
the resolution. Thus military action 
might be conditioned on a deter- 
mination by the Security Council 
that one or more of the parties is an 
“aggressor.” For purposes of easy 
reference, we will call this “The Ag- 
gressor Concept.” 

The second criterion can be de- 
rived from a specific task which we 
have deduced for the UN _ police 
force, namely, to take punitive mili- 
tary action to restore the violated 
armistice lines. In this situation, 
military action would be dependent 
on a determination that the armis- 
tice lines had been violated. We 
can designate this as “The Trans- 
gressor Concept.” 

The Aggressor Concept is essen- 
tially the pattern followed by the 
UN in Korea. However, the appli- 
cation of this concept in the Middle 
East situation wil! be difficult, if 
not impossible. The pattern of mil- 
itary operations in the Arab/ Israeli 
dispute has developed in such a 
fashion that justification can be 
found to brand either side as an ag- 
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Cdr Seim graduated from the Naval Academy in 1940. He returned to 
the Academy in 1946 as an instructor, after tours aboard the Memphis, 
Independence, Randolph and Yorktown. |n |1948 he served in the Plans and 
Policy Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations and again in 1955 
he was assigned to the Strategic Plans Division, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. In 1949 he won the US Naval Institute’s annual general 
prize essay contest for his essay “Atomic Bomb — the X Factor of Military 








gressor on the basis of past inci- 


dents. It can be expected that an~ 


outbreak of major hostilities in the 
future would be preceded by a grad- 
ual intensification of military activ- 
ity on both sides. In this event, each 
could claim provocation. Each par- 
ty could claim self defense with 
some justification. In all probability 
the situation would be so confused 
that a clear-cut decision as to which 
party was the aggressor would be 
impossible. If UN military counter- 
measures were to be conditioned on 
a prior determination that one or 
more of the parties to the dispute 
were an aggressor, failure to reach 
such a determination would effec- 
tively preclude any UN military in- 
tervention. 

In this connection, it must be ap- 
preciated that the branding of a 
state as an aggressor carries with it 
the implication that the state so 
named is responsible for initiating 
the conflict. It is a definite form of 
censure or condemnation. Thus, 
emotional and moral overtones are 
injected into the process of deter- 


Chinese Nationalists 


mining whether a state is an aggres- 
sor. It is highly unlikely that a UN 
commander in the field would be 
given the authority and responsibil- 
ity of making such a determination. 
This function properly resides in 
the Security Council or General 
Assembly. However, the decision- 
reaching machinery in the UN can 
be time-consuming. Furthermore, 
there is always the likelihood of a 
veto in the Security Council. These 
features preclude the use of the Ag- 
gressor Concept as an effective cri- 
terion for the initiation of UN mili- 
tary counteraction. 

The Aggressor Concept has an- 
other undesirable connotation, par- 
ticularly insofar as the scope, inten- 
sity and duration of military oper- 
ations is concerned. If the UN 
should decide to commit the UN po- 
lice force to assist the victim of an 
attack by an aggressor, it tacitly 
identifies itself with the war objec- 
tives of the victim. Presumably 
these objectives will entail as a min- 
imum the repelling of the attack 
and the restoration of the boun- 
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daries or armistice lines. It is also 
quite probable, however, that the 
cbjectives of the victim would in- 
clude additional punitive measures 
to punish the aggressor, which could 
range from retaliatory attacks to 
complete annihilation of the ag- 
gressor. 

Thus, the Aggressor Concept may 
indirectly lead to UN military in- 
volvement far beyond that which 
police action would imply. 

The second criterion, the Trans- 
gressor Concept, involves a deter- 
mination of the state or states whose 
armed forces cross established boun- 
daries or armistice lines. Such trans- 
gression could be consummated by 
ground, sea, or air elements, or com- 
binations thereof. The identifica- 
tion of a specific state as a transgres- 
sor can be based on relatively easily 
recognizable actions. If the armed 
forces of a state cross established 
boundaries or armistice lines, that 
state becomes a transgressor. This 
determination can be made without 
reference to prior incidents, either 
military or non-military, which 
might have to be considered in 
reaching a decision on the question 


of aggression. The ‘Transgressor 
Concept eliminates emotional, mor- 
al and psychological factors. For 
these reasons, the UN could very 
well delegate to the UN commander 
in the field the authority to make a 
determination as to whether a state 
is a transgressor. 

From the viewpoint of practical 
functioning of the decision-making 
process, the Transgressor Concept is 
easier and faster, as well as more 
defensible, than the Aggressor Con- 
cept. The Transgressor Concept also 
offers other significant advantages. 


Since the UN commander in the 
field would be able to make an im- 
mediate decision as to the transgres- 
sion, he could initiate prompt coun- 
termeasures. The value of rapid 
and effective action cannot be over- 
emphasized. Certainly this task 
would be much greater if he is 
forced to stand idly by for a consid- 
erable period of time before taking 
any counteraction, while in the 
meantime the invading forces estab- 
lish themselves in the seized terri- 
tory. Furthermore, enforced inac- 
tion on the part of the UN com- 
mander can render his own position 
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untenable, particularly it his forges” 
are disposed along the armistice 
lines or boundaries when the fight. 
ing breaks out. 

The ‘Transgressor Concept alas { 
promises to be a more effective de. ¥ 
terrent to an attempt to alter boun.. 
daries or armistice lines by force, ¥ 
especially in situations similar tg) 
those which prevail in the Middle’ 
East. The prospect of UN military” 
countermeasures is much more prob. | 
able. If the Aggressor Concept were | 
to be used as the criterion, and the 
parties to the dispute were aware of 
this, they might be tempted to ig- 
nore the threat of the UN police} 
force in anticipation that its use 
would be forestalled through an in 
ability of the UN to identify the: 
aggressor. 

One possible disadvantage of thel 
Transgressor Concept is that the UN” 
force may find itself engaged against 
both sides at the same time. In oth 
er words, transgression can occur in 
both directions simultaneously. This’ 
is particularly true in the case of air 
or naval action, but it can also hap 
pen on the ground. However, this: 
also highlights a weakness in the 
Aggressor Concept, which does not- 
cover the possibility that the “vic 
tim” may not repel the “agoressor” 
but may in turn invade his territory, 
What does the UN police force do- 
then—switch sides? i 

It is apparent that the deployment 
of an independent UN peace-keep- 
ing force poses a number of prob- 
lems which the use of UN forces in 
Korea did not raise. This discussion 
has by no means exhausted all off 
them, or even mentioned all of 





them. Nevertheless, serious consid: 
eration will have to be given in the 
UN to the delineation of the tas 
of such a force and to the conditions 
under which it would initiate milk 


tary countermeasures. The specifi¢ 
tasks for a UN police force should 
be to discourage an attempt by @ 
party to the dispute to change estab 
lished boundaries or armistice lines 
through the use of armed force and, 
if such an attempt is made, to bring 
about an end to the fighting and a 
restoration of the violated boun 
daries or lines. Under these circum 
stances, the Transgressor Concept 
should be used as the criterion to 
determine when and where military 
counteraction should be undertaken. 
US g MC 
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Vertical Envelopment — Successful If 
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Report—Fire Support — ee delaen June 

Fight the Enemy a Prickett, Oct 


Training 
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Base Plate McGurk . i, BGS een AS RS 
Reorganize the Marine Brigade 
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Red and Gold Schoolhouse Puckett, May 
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ABC Warfare 
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Communism and Nationalism in 
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A Military History of the Western World 
| |. aaa ‘ se, Fuller, Feb 
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The War Potential of Nations Pe z Knorr, Feb 
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They Met at Gettysburg 
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Modern Marine Engineering 
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General Joseph E. Johnston 
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Re-Enlistments 
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The Ideas of Arab Nationalism 
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One Marine’s Tale 

Sailing Alone Around the World 

The Red Army 
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Alexander The Great and His Time . Savill, Aug 

Battle for the Mind Sargent, Sept 

The Admiral Horthy Memoirs -. Sept 

They Fought for the Sky Reynolds, Sept 
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Battle for Manhattan Bliven, Oct 

Small Arms and Ammunition Lewis, Oct 

General George B. McClellan: 
Shield of the Union 
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The Arab-Israeli War 1948 

The Secret War —_-- 
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Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
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Smith, June 
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Humphries, July 


Displaced Technicians 
Kutz, July 


Esprit de MOS: A Hidden Danger 
Bringing The Field Into The Classroom Shepherd, Aug 
Windage Rule _........ . Witkowski, Aug 
po ade ha Barrett, Aug 
Better Field Supply ied . Morgan, Sept 
Brigades And Staff Functioning . Curtis, Sept 
Basic Training —....._ Prickett, Sept 
The Staff At Field Level Burton, Sept 
Professional Education For NCOs Stewart, Sept 
Let’s Have A Drink _. Head, Oct 
A Diet For The Command Post. McCarthy, Oct 
Reserve — Part of Force In Readiness Bradley, Oc 
Half Cocked Witkowski, Nov 
Junior NC Os Schipke, Nov 
Ashworth, Nov 
. Crawford, Det 


And Mine 

About Chenent Be Mobile 

Readiness Through Competition 
and Recognition 





Robertson, Det 


Hess, Aug 


eee eee 
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AONTH 


9 May 
5 Aug 
b, Oct 
v, Dec 


The Marine Corps Association 


The purposes for which the Association is formed are to disseminate 


0 Oe 





» May 
-_ knowledge of the military art and science among the members, and to mn 
pm provide for their professional advancement; to foster the spirit and pre- 
| serve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; to increase the 
j efficiency thereof; and to further the interests of the military and naval 
services in all ways not inconsistent with the good of the general 
| Government. 
|ONTH } 
ee | Board of Governors 
June President LtGen M. B. Twining Secretary-Treasurer 
June | Gen R. McC. Pate ee or BGen R. D.Sa!mon 
July Col 4 D S oly 
July | oO e . out 
July 
July | 
Jule 
a REPRESENTATIVES IN THE FIELD 
Aug 
Aug l MCB Camp Pendleton Ist Recon Bn 12th Inf Bn 71st Spec Inf Co 
i IstLt J. K. McCormick Maj L. C. Shepherd, III Maj W. Haynes Capt H. E. Hoskins 
t 
Sept | 
Sept Ist Mar Brig 3d MT Bn 2d AW Btry 8th Inf Bn 
Oct | Capt |. C. Langston Capt M. S. Shimanoff Capt F. A. O'Reilly Ist Lt R. J. Hookey 
Oct 
| 
otf Ist Bn, Ist Marines 3d SP Bn 68th Spec Inf Co 4th AW Btry 
| Capt E. A. Pollock, Jr. Capt B. C. Simms Capt B. H. Murray Capt F. A. Gore, Jr. 
Oct 
be: | 3d Marines 7th Eng Bn 63d Spec Inf Co 74th Spec Inf Co 
Now | Ist Lt W. R. Vonharten Maj C. Wall Capt V. McGloan Capt M. E. Garber 
Nov 
No [|] 4th Marines 3d SVC Regt 4th Truck Co 4th Com Co 
Pee Capt D. B. Hunter 2d Lt R. M. Welsh Capt R. J. McClymonds Capt D. A. Gerber 
Dec ; 
Dec |} /th Marines = Li ri Weed 6th Truck Co 69th Spec Inf Co 
Dec | IstLt J. L. Robinson slik berBoos ses IstLt H. J. Martin IstLt A. T. Gamon 
.- , 4th Stf Gr (Ground) 
| Ith Marines Maj J. A. Booth 8th Inf Bn 78th Spec Inf Co 
LtCol J. J. Padley Maj W. R. McCann Capt E. W. Elder 
| ie eee 27th Spec Inf Co 
dad bn, I It arines Ist Lt M. L. W jot 
<a, [f Capt RT. Roberts ' eens 3d Eng Co. Ist Ord Field Maint Co 
“sal t H. M. 
: 6th 75mm AAA Btry ap arcus CWO R. W. Draucker 
2 3d Bn, 1] th Marines Capt D. W. Wilson ss 
ul Capt R. E. Parrott }st 155mm How Bn 76th Spec Inf Co 
Lug P 2d Supply Co Capt J. J. Lister Capt J. R. Dopler 
ug a Bn, 1] th Marines capt N. O. Snepp 
+ J. Holli Capt W. R. Rei 
is ap ollingshead ap eiss Sth Spec Inf Co st 75mm AAA Bn 
ept ! 12th Marines 75th Spec Inf Co Maj 8. T. Leonard Capt C. B. Campbell 
Pt Capt P. C. Osterhoudt Capt W. D. Schaller 
: : 5th 105mm How Btry 39th Spec Inf Co 
a | 3d Engr Bn 62d Spec Inf Co Capt W. H. Lawson Capt oe Budd, II 
yt 2S Mai G. A. Merrill IstLt H. E. Sheeley 
iv = ~ 
lov Ist AmTrac Bn Ist Auto Field Maint Co 3d 155mm How Bn 34th Spec Inf Co 
lov IstLt G. W. Lutes, Jr. IstLt J. F. Pope IstLt R. D. Kravet CWO W. C. Seitz 
dec 
. Ist Anglico 16th Rifle Co 77th Spec Inf Co Ist Auto Wpns Btry 
Ist Lt J. E. Kosanke Capt K. R. Seitz 












































IstLt R. Raymond 









































Capt C. P. Peters 













































































CLYMER & LOVELL 
SERIES 


THE BOXER REBELLION 


Full color, historical 9” x 14” prints ¢ 
originals done by top-flight illustrate 
John Clymer and Tom Lovell. Six colorfu} 
prints full of graphic action. Suitable fe 
framing for home or office. 


e THE BOXER REBELLION ¢ FLAG RAISING ON 
1WO JIMA 


e THE WASP IN ACTION e CAPTAIN PERRY IN 


* APPREHENDING SEAL AFRICA 
POACHERS ° THE FLORIDA WAR 


You can get these striking prints two wa'| 


FREE! 


With a new 3-year membership to. 
Marine Corps Association or with a 3-ye | 


extension to any existing membership. 


OR 


2 Lee 


By ordering through the GAZETTE boo'y 


shop. 


GAZETTE Bookshop 


Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 
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